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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


Mareh 11, 1943 


Dear Mr. Granger: 


I am happy to endorse tie annual Vocational 
Opportunity Campaign of the Nattonal Urban League 
which has been set for the week of March fourteenth. 

In this time of war all of us are seeking opportunities 
to make greater contributions to the general good and 
to bring victory closer. Training of workers to meet 
wider responsibilities is one of the fundamental ways 
of increasing netional productiveness. 


Negro Americans are carrying their part of 
the load at home end on the fighting front. Many of 
them are looking toward the future. The sociel and 
economic sadvantages which we of the democracies ere 
fighting to defend, and to further, will not de lost 
in the readjustment of the postwar veriod. 


Very sincerely yours, 


te. N forsuredf— 


Mr. Lester 3. Grancer, 
Executive Secretary, 
Netional Urban League, 
1138 Broadway, 

Hew York, WN. Y. 
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@ By ANNA M. ROSENBERG 





E of the War Manpower Commission 
have the task of mobilizing and utiliz- 
ing our nation’s manpower and wo- 

manpower to the fullest extent. And we are 

letermined to do it in the American way—to 
guarantee equal rights to work to every man 
and woman who wants to work. 

Your government has decreed that discrimi- 
nation must go. And I know it is going! Every 
week more workers and employers realize that 
the fighters on the Solomons do not ask the 
creed or color of the men and women who make 
their guns. Sometimes it may seem to us that 
the battle against discrimination, like the battle 
against the Japanese, is a long, slow struggle. 
Entrenched stupidity and prejudice can be as 
tenacious as any foe. But you know, and I 
know, that victory is sometimes slow. As you 
advance you must fortify and solidify your 
gains. Only so will the defeat of discrimination 
be lasting. 

The theme of the Eleventh Vocational Op- 
portunity Campaign of the National Urban 
League is most appropriate—Womanpower is 
Vital to Victory. For without the help of 
America’s women—all its women—we cannot 
hope to meet our industrial and agricultural 
labor needs. 

The large scale employment of women in in- 
dustry is not altogether new. We are repeating 
much of our experience of the first World War. 
During that period women entered the labor 
market in unprecedented numbers, until in 1918 
they constituted 20 percent of the work force 
in all manufacturing industries. Of course, the 
employment of women decreased considerably 
in the post-war period, though in some indus- 
tries, including leather, chemicals, electric ma- 
chinery and scientific instruments women held 
their own and continued to be employed in 
large numbers. 

That trend of the last war will be repeated 
on a much larger scale now. More and more 
employers are making plans to integrate larger 
numbers of women into their labor force. But 
this hiring of women will not be uniform. It 





Womanpower and the War 






will vary by industries and areas. The degree 
of male labor shortage, the nature of the jobs 
available, and employers’ attitudes will influence 
the extent of the hiring of women. 

Probably the largest demands for woman- 
power will be made by the ordnance and air- 
craft industries. In 1943 the ordnance industry 
will require an estimated 500,000 additional 
workers, while the aircraft industry is expected 
to take on 650,000 new workers. Over 20 per- 
cent of ordnance workers are already women, 
and before the end of this year there will be 
more women working in the aircraft industry 
than there are men. 

In other war industries, notably iron and 
steel and shipbuilding, the use of women is 
limited by the heavy nature of the work. Job 
analyses have indicated, however, that consider- 
ably more women can be used. The Navy De- 
partment, in particular, has encouraged the use 
of women in government navy yards. 


One of the greatest needs for women work- 
ers this year will be on farms. By the end of 
1943 one agricultural worker out of every ten 
should be a woman farmer. Negro women can 
be extensively used on this work. They are fam- 
iliar with rural conditions, especially in the 
South. We look to these women to do much 
to relieve the shortage of farm labor, especially 
in the harvesting season. For migratory farm 
labor will be at a premium this year. The men 
who formerly did that work are in the armed 
forces, or in war plants. Much of the burden 
of raising the food to feed wartime America, 
its fighters, and its allies, rests upon Negro 
women. 

Women are available for all the needs of both 
industry and agriculture. And they can do the 
work. The task is to convince employers and 
male workers of the urgent need to use female 
workers—both white and colored. And also to 
convince women that their employment is essen- 
tial to winning the war. 

I realize that Negro womanpower is still 
largely untapped. Negro women have been the 
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last of the last to be drawn into war production 
industries. Only at this date do we find evi- 
dence of a growing willingness to accept them. 
But remember, there was the same difficulty in 
persuading employers to accept any women 
workers. 

Women can help to meet that difficulty by 
taking advantage of the training facilities which 
are now offered in almost every American city. 
The courses are free and under government 


Women Are Vital 


® By LESTER B. GRANGER 


T is fitting that this special issue of Oppor- 

TUNITY, prepared as part of the National 

Urban League’s Eleventh Vocational Op- 
portunity Campaign, should stress the contribu- 
tion of brown American womanhood to the 
cause of democratic victory. In one sense women, 
regardless of race, are a “minority” in the whole 
American community. Theirs is a minorityship 
that has nothing to do with their numbers as 
compared with men. It grows rather out of the 
disadvantages that women suffer because of their 
sex—disadvantages that bear little relation to 
reason, social morality or the common welfare. 

Thus, Negro women in America have always 
borne the heavier part of the onerous burden 
laid upon their race. They have felt the brunt 
of that mean racial discrimination which has 
stultified our national ideals and twisted the 
social growth of the Negro population. They 
have also faced the added handicap of sex 
whenever they have sought opportunity to ex- 
press their talents, whether for a national or 
their own racial audience. And beyond all this, 
they have borne still another responsibility- 
that of supporting, inspiring and defending the 
men of their race, whether they be husbands, 
sons, brothers or sweethearts. 

If Negro Americans have endured three hun- 
dred years of slavery, economic exploitation and 
social frustration without losing faith in their 
country and their future, it is because the wo- 
men of the race have kept the faith. If Negro 
men have made endless sacrifices in the pain- 
fully slow, upward progress of the past seventy- 
five years, it is because their women have insisted 
upon and gladly shared those sacrifices. If a 
growing interracial cooperation and _ under- 
standing in many communities partly compen- 
sates for increased racial tensions in others, it 
is because Negro women have made it their par- 
ticular business to keep channels of understand- 
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supervision. Most of them run from six to cighy 
weeks. Trainees may be able to take nigly 
classes without giving up their regular employ. 
ment. That’s hard, I know-~-but it will heip 
win your fight, and help wia America’s fight. 

I urge Negro women to get all the vox nal 
counseling and schooling that is available. [har 
knowledge will be your best weapon in sol tify. 
ing our gains both at home and on the !yatth 


front. 


to Victory 


ing open. In their home supervision, and church 
and club activities—in the schoolrooms and the 
forum of public opinion——-brown American wo- 
men have been a mighty force working for re- 
demption of the soul of Democratic America 
Now, in another hour of critical national 
peril, America finds once more that her brown 
daughters have not waited to be called—have 
not cared, indeed, that the call when made has 
been qualified by restrictions and policies of 
segregation. During the period of “national de- 
fense,” when even trained and skilled Negro 
men workers were unsuccessfully seeking jobs in 
defense industry, Negro women were training in 
defense classes against that day when their skills 
would be needed and their labor drafted by 
harrassed employers. They applied for nurses’ 
aide training in hospitals which did not admit 
Negro nurses nor desire Negro patients. They 
enrolled in volunteer committees and organized 
their own forgotten neighborhoods where it was 
apparent that short-sighted leadership had not 
yet learned that total war meant total defense. 
And now not only Negro Americans, but 
America herself reaps the rewards of this de- 
votion and preparation. The war has come 
home to us, and thanks to brown womanhood, 
all of America is in the war—to hold on until 
victory. Even the less observant note Negro 
women in the uniforms of the WAACS, Red 
Cross and AWVS. During air-raid drills we see 
their white helmets and arm bands: we note 
their attendance at great rallies and small meet- 
ings where war bonds are sold and _ neighbor- 
hood programs planned. Mornings and eve- 
nings we see them streaming out to jobs in war 
plants and offices, wearing skirts and slacks. 
the old, young, gay and quiet. These are 
Negro women in wartime; this is America at 
war. Please God, let it be a good omen for 
America in the peace vears that are to come! 





Negro Women on the Production Front 


@ By MARY ANDERSON 


ORE than one tradition was shattered 
when the Brooklyn Navy Yard last 
year opened its doors to women me- 

chanics for the first time in 141 years. A Negro 
girl, Miss Evelyn Samuels of Brooklyn, received 

rrade of 99, the highest made by the 6,000 
women who took the Civil Service examinations 

qualify for Navy Yard jobs. 

Miss Doris Wilson, Hunter College student 
ind Brooklyn resident, was also a high ranking 
applicant in the same Civil Service examina- 
tion. Miss Wilson and Miss Samuels were as- 
signed to the instrument division, where binocu- 
lars, telescopes, and range finders are recondi- 
tioned, because they showed special aptitude for 
work with precision instruments. Of the first 
125 women taken on at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard about 12 were Negro. 

Again in Brooklyn, at the Todd Shipyard, 
highly qualified Negro girls were among the 
first few women hired last fall. Each new em- 
ployee must pass rigid aptitude and physical 
sts, since the work is skilled and strenuous. 

At the Army Proving Ground in Aberdeen, 
Maryland, where all types of guns, tanks, and 
ther fighting equipment are tested, Negro girls 
hold many of the more difficult technical Jab- 
ratory jobs. In the ballistics laboratory the girls 
ire all college graduates with a background of 
higher mathematics. In the star gaging section, 
where they test bores and curvatures of guns, 
nly two years of college is required. A War 


\epartment personnel specialist told me _ that 


SHIP LOFT WORK. Making patterns for 
hips at the Mastbaum Vocational School 
innex, Kensington, Pa. These girls are learn- 
ng this highly skilled trade only recently 
pened to women. As Civil Service employees, 
hey will later be assigned to Government Navy 


Yards. 


(The Evening Bulletin, Phila 
Photo 


the Negro girls in the laboratories at Aberdeen 
have “proved very satsifactory.” The jobs are 
all under Civil Service. 


A few weeks ago I visited the overhaul and 
repair shops of American Airlines at LaGuardia 
Field in New York and saw women on all kinds 
of mechanical work. Only a few women were 
in the electrical repair department that day, 
one of them a Negro girl. The girl, the foreman 
told me proudly, was an excellent worker and 
“one of the best men in the shop.” 

a 

The airplane engine division of the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard was one of the first aircraft 
plants to put Negro girls on mechanical jobs. 
Within recent months encouraging reports have 
come from private aircraft companies indicating 
that more Negro women are on production 
work. In California at North American Avia- 
tion they are riveting, assembling, drilling, do- 
ing sheet-metal work, and in the office are do- 
ing clerical work oa personnel records. Consoli- 
dated Aircraft in San Diego promoted nine 
girls from maintenance to production work, 
while Douglas Aircraft in Santa Monica trans- 
ferred several Negro girl production workers to 
clerical and stenographic jobs. At least 15 major 
aircraft plants on the West Coast, East Coast, 
and in the Middle West have reported Negro 
women on production and inspection jobs. 
Many of these new workers have found their 
jobs by way of NYA and other free Govern- 
ment training classes. 








Older Negro women as well as girls are to be 
found in ammunition manufacture, the largest 
woman-employing war industry. Some of the 
work is very simple and requires no previous 
experience ; some of it is more skilled and re- 
quires longer training; all of it is tedious, pre- 
cise, and necessary. 


In a Government arsenal making gas masks, 
Negro women work throughout the two divi- 
sions of the plant employing women. They 
are on power-sewing-machine and assembly 
jobs. 

The other large woman-emploving war in- 
dustry, electrical machinery and equipment 
also is increasing the number of Negro women. 
The personnel director of one of the large elec- 
trical manufacturing companies recently wrote 
the Women’s Bureau: “We have on our rolls 
at the present time approximately 2,000 Negro 
women, the majority of whom have been added 
in the last six to nine months. They are engaged 
on 45 separate and distinct occupational classi- 
fications covering a rather wide range of skills. 
Included among their assignments are bench 
hands on various kinds of partial and final as- 
semblies, cable formers, clerks, inspectors, many 
kinds of machine operators, solderers, stock 
selectors, electrical testers and wiremen.” 


It is impossible to mention every instance of 
outstanding work by Negro women on the pro- 
duction front. The accomplishments of Negro 
women are a part of the whole remarkable pro- 
duction record of America’s 15 million women 
workers, 4 million of whom are on war jobs. 












However, war conditions have accelerated ; 
number of trends in the employment of Negr 
women which should be pointed out. 


1) Negro women are leaving domes 
service not only for war production but f 
jobs as waitresses, elevator operator 
power-sewing-machine operators and oth: 
non-war jobs essential to civilian life. Th 
jobs have regular hours, social security, an 
unemployment compensation. 

2) The number of Negro women hig! 
school and college graduates is much hig! 
er than in 1918. The younger women ar: 
better equipped to meet the demands of 
today’s war industries than were their par 
ents 25 years ago. 

$3) More women, including Negro w 
men, belong to trade unions than ever be 
fore in our history. As organized workers 
in the mass production industries they ca: 
make a real contribution to industrial de- 
mocracy by taking an active part in their 
unions. Work on labor-management com- 
mittees, is also extremely important. Of the 
handful of women on labor-management 
committees, at least two are Negro. 


At the same time that Negro women are co: 
tributing to the war effort by working in essen- 
tial war and civilian jobs, they are broadeninc 
their occupational experience. They are devel- 
oping skills needed now and after the war. We 
must use the highest skills and the full strengt! 
of all our people, men and women, to win the 
war and to win the peace. 


Every piece fighting equipment 

the armed services must be carefully anc 

minutely inspected before it leaves the 

manufacturers hands Wilma Bower 

(left), and Valeria Krecioch inspecting 

fuse closing plugs in the West Pullmar 
Works, Chicago 


International Harvester ( 


Photo 
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@ By LeROY W. JEFFRIES 


that 30 percent of the nation’s war pro- 
duction workers will be women by the 
end of 1943, and that a proportionately greater 
percentage will be employed in essential civilian 
trade and service occupations. Of the present 
00,000 war workers, 4,000,000 are women, 
und this number will increase to 6,000,000 by 
December, 1943. 


Te War Manpower Commission predicts 


n our all-out effort to gear production to 
greatest known pace, women are playing a 
role on the nation’s industrial front. A 
artial list of war occupations performed by 
women shows that they are moving into job 
as which were previously occupied by men. 


The list includes: 


lurret Lathe Operator 

Milling Machine Operator 

Planer and Shaper Operator 

Drill Press Operator (Single and Multiple Spindle ; 
Radial) 

Bench Assembler 

Hand Filer 

Instrument Assembler 

Precision and Visual Inspector 
(Machine, Ordnance and Aircraft parts) 

Crane Operator 

Coremaker (Foundry 

Patternmaker 

Acetylene and Arc Welder 

Shell Inspector 

Transformer Assembler 


Brass Reclaimer 


lo show how completely women have inte- 
zrated into war production work, the Occupa- 
tional Analysis Section of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security made a survey in February, 
1942, revealing that 1,468 war occupations out 
of 1,900 were suitable to women. This evidence 
proves that, with proper training and minor 
readjustments of production methods, women 
an master a great number of war production 
jobs. Therefore, with millions of women al- 
ready in the labor force and millions more to be 
hired, what guidance and advice can be given 
to facilitate the process of placing them in war 
production occupations ? 





“Step Up, Lady--Want a War Jobe” 


New Habits, Radical Readjustments 


Basically, women should have an awareness 
of the vital importance of efficiency in perform- 
ing war production work. A partially assembled 
gun barrel, or an imperfectly fused shell, could 
mean the difference between life and death to 
a soldier, sailor or marine. Most war jobs are 
of a repetitive nature. To guide a rivet gun for 
eight or nine hours a day over the fuselage of 
a bomber or fighter plane is tedious work. 
Consequently, new habit formations must be 
acquired and radical readjustments made to 
succeed in war production work. 

American women are making these readjust- 
ments just as women of other countries are. 
For instance, women of Great Britain comprise 
35 percent of the total labor force. Russian 
women total over 50 percent of labor in the 
Soviet Union; whereas German women com- 
prise 40 percent of war workers. 

It is apparent then, that women can ade- 
quately adjust themselves to all types of rigorous 
and diversified work, and indications point to a 
greater efficiency by them in mastering increas- 
ingly complicated job duties. 


Do's and Don'ts for Job Seekers 


Before an applicant can start work in a war 
plant, she must pass before the scrutinizing eyes 
of personnel interviewers in employment offices 
and company personnel departments. These 
interviewers are familiar with job specifications 
and openings in war plants that they represent. 
It is of the utmost importance then, that the job 
seeker should cultivate the proper approach at 
the interview level. First of all, the potential 
war production worker should arm herself with : 


1. Social Security Account Number 

2. Birth Certificate, or Census Record, or a Docu- 
mentary Facsimile 

3. School Record (if available) 

4. Written Record of Education and Experience 
(will facilitate making out Company application 
forms) 


Fountain pen and pencil 


w 


Neatness and cleanliness are primary factors 
in impressing selectors of personnel. The job 
seekers must pass these individuals before they 
can get into the inner sanctum of personnel de- 
partments to take intelligence and aptitude tests. 
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Consequently, the following DON’TS are vital 
factors at the interview level: 


DON’T chew gum 

DON’T lean on interviewer's desk (sit upright 
relax) 

DON’T wear deep-red nail polish 

DON’T grow excessively long fingernails 
DON’T smear lips and cheeks with deep red 
lipstick and rouge 

DON’T wear veils and tricky hats 

DON’T wear black-heeled stockings 

DON’T wear ankle bracelets 

DON’T wear large hooped earrings 

DON’T wear slacks (can be worn in plant after 
job has been secured 

DON’T dress in frills and lacy clothes 

DON’T wear transparent and brass-tacked shoes 


Just as the zoot suit boy indicates irresponsi- 
bility to an employer, so does the gaudy, over- 
dressed “chippy” represent laxity and _ ineffi- 
ciency at the work bench. The neat, clean, sen- 
sibly dressed woman rates ten to one in war job 
placements over the glamour girl. 


Most well-organized war plants use certain 
aptitude and intelligence tests to aid in the 
selection process. While these tests cannot pre- 
dict success or failure on the job, it is argued 
that they are valuable in pointing out or indi- 
cating tendencies and potentialities such as 
finger dexterity and the ability to follow direc- 


“NEATNESS IN DRESS.” Miss Cleveland operating a 
sheet metal punch press—B-25 Mitchell bomber, North 
American Aviation, Inc., Inglewood, Cal. 
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tions, etc. The merits of intelligence and apti- 
tude tests in selecting personnel are debatable. 
Suffice it to say, however, that the war job 
plicant will probably have to take these test 
one form or another. The testee should be . 
and calm and follow directions. The tests 
usually very simple and no fears should be | 
bored by the applicant. 


Slide Rule for Age Requirements 


The minimum and maximum age for won 
war workers depend upon several unreasona! 
factors. The stringency of the production ar 
in comparison with the availability of work«: 
is one factor in decreasing, or increasing, | 
slide rule of age. For instance, in Detroit a: 
Chicago, employers find it difficult to keep 
production standards in both the skilled a 
semi-skilled job areas because the expansion 
production has outdistanced the availability 
workers in the respective communities. Conse- 
quently, women in these communities find 
relatively easy to get jobs regardless of age. On 
the other hand, New York City is a non-critical 
production area. War plants are scarce and 
workers are plentiful. The age standard set by 
most employers in this area is 21 to 35. Older 
women in non-critical areas should not becom« 
dismayed. There is a growing tendency of em- 
ployers to heed the advice of the War Man- 
power Commission in breaking down traditional! 
job barriers. 

Some states have labor laws prohibiting 
younger women (18-21) from working at night 
Plants with three shifts—-working around the 
clock—are reluctant in hiring women in this 
group, because of the inflexibility of working 
them only one shift. However, other jobs are 
open to this age group because of an exodus 
of eligible women from non-war to war jobs 


War Jobs—No Dead End Jobs 


Many women are dubious about entering 
war production work. Some of them believ« 
there is no upgrading and the future points uj 
a blind alley. Others have reasoned, “jobs in 
war plants will terminate when the peace comes, 
causing a great wave of unemployment among 
women.” The promotional possibilities for 
beginner working on the assembly line are nu- 
merous. For instance, there are jobs as blue 
print reader, precision inspector, tracer, drafts- 
man, tool crib clerk, etc. Then too, many plants 
have well-defined upgrading programs where 
merit is the sole basis for promotion. War jobs 
are definitely not dead end jobs. 

We are aware of the fact that many war in- 


dustries will become liquidated when the war 
(Continued on Page 91 









e By GEORGE E. DeMAR 


concomitant 


ANPOWER problems, 
with the maintenance of huge armies, 
and the production of subsisteace con- 

r goods for the civilian population, have 
forced women in increasing numbers onto in- 
justrial thresholds. For the masses of Negro 
the war economy offers the initial op- 


WwW en, 
industry. The 


portunity to enter American 
newness of their position, the rebuffs experi- 
ed by the Negro male, the necessity for the 
| citizenship of the Negro, the need for work- 
democracy in America seems only to give the 
Negro woman added incentive to work on pro- 

tion lines. Today, conscientiously, with 
studied seriousness, led by such outstanding 


haracters as the “training conscious Bethune” 
the inimitable “Marian,” they are pound- 
ing on the door of American Democracy 
asking to be let in. 
Paradoxically, the Negro woman is a new- 
comer to the American industrial scene; her 
story in American life is that of a worker and 
wage earner. The desire for careers was very 
evident during the “20s.” Frustration snapped 
it the heels of many during the “30s.” Today, 
it the beginning of the “40s,” for many Negro 
women the idea of a “career” outside the “cook 
kitchen” looms for the first time as a reality. 
Negro women know they can do a job properly. 
Negro high school graduates have known for a 
mg time that. given the opportunity, they 
uuld be clerks. stenographers, secretaries, and 
saleswomen, or do any job in a particular classi- 
ition which did not demand college training 
Negro college graduates, who have finished ac- 
redited schools. have known thev were equal 
ability to manv whites who in numerous in- 
tances were trained with them. Alwavs, how- 
ver, the maze of prejudice has encircled the 
Negro woman. to baffle and balk her entry into 
ndustrv. Few have been able to rise above the 
tuation so as to affect customs and the tradi- 
onal jobs in America. Negro women who com- 
leted high school or college courses, qualifying 
them as teachers or for business, have been 
rced to rely upon Negro schools, colleges, and 
iencies. or limited Negro business opportunities 
for employment. Unable to gain entry-employ- 
ment in a white industrial economy, Negro wo- 
men have been employed chiefly in domestic 
ind personal service, (the closest possible work- 
mtact with whites) and today their employers 
are reluctant to let them go . . . to work in war 


ndustrv. If high school, vocational school. or 





Negro Women Are American Workers, Too 






college education tends to make good cooks, i 
also tends to create better office and factory 
workers. 

Industry’s need for skilled workers necessi- 
tates the training of women. Industries in 
Pittsburgh have been reluctant to train on the 
job, even those Negro women who show the 
proper aptitude. Vocational schools and the 
National Youth Administration have been the 
training grounds. Vocational schools first hesi- 
tated, then accepted the Negro woman trainee. 
Of 900 trainees enrolled in the area’s vocational 
schools, 135 are Negroes. As a place for train- 
ing, the NYA most certainly belongs to the war 
effort. At the Baum Boulevard Training Center 
of 500 enrolled, 305 are Negroes, with 60 per- 
cent female and 40 percent male. At NYA’s 
South Park Residence Training Center, recently 
converted for the use of women, there are 32 
Negroes compared with 280 white trainees, dis- 
tributed in the various courses offered. Reports 
indicate that a large number of trainees have 
been placed at their newly found skills. How- 
ever, the Negro woman has not been as whole- 
heartedly accepted in training and in industry 
in Pittsburgh as the white woman. 


Negro women would do well to seek proper 
counsel from reliable community sources before 
entering training; so that the more desirable 
courses may be sought. Judicious counseling 
and guidance is vital to womanpower. In an 
area, such as Pittsburgh, of steel, mines, and 
electrical appi.ances, it does not seem advisable 
to counsel, induct, or train large numbers of 
Negro or white persons through power machine 
departments of training centers. In a textile area, 
it appears, large numbers of Negro or white wo- 
men should not be advised or trained as sheet 
metal workers, welders, and machinists. This 
constitutes waste. It means that the woman 
worker must leave her home and her friends to 
seck employment in an area where her skills 
may be used. It means more than that. Hous- 
ing problems and social problems of varied na- 
tures become aggravated as workers, particularls 
women, must become adjusted to a new com- 
munity pattern. 

In spite of proper training and wise coun- 
seling, and clinging to faith in America, the 
aspirations of the Negro woman worker are fre- 
quently “dimmed out” at the factory employ- 
ment offices when company representatives say, 
“There must be some mistake”: “No applica- 
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Bertha Stallworth inspecting end of 40 mm. artiller) 
cartridge case at Frankford Arsenal, Pa 


tions have heretofore been made by colored wo- 
men”; “You are smart for taking the courses, 
but we do not employ colored” ; “We have not 
yet installed separate toilet facilities”; “A suf- 
ficient number of colored women have not been 
trained to start a separate shift” ; “The training 
center from which you come does not satisfy 
plant requirements”; “Your qualifications are 
too high for the kind of job offered” ; ““We can- 
not put a Negro in our front office”; “We will 
write you . . . but my wife needs a maid” ; “We 
have our percentage of Negroes.” 


The “percentage of population” fixation 
having its origin in one-tenth of the nation’s 
population being Negro has operated not only 
to give employment to Negroes, but also has 
placed limitations upon the employment of 
Negro women. The reason advanced for the 
practice is, “to keep a proper balance.” Per- 
centages as a fixed guide may well indicate that 
a firm is employing Negroes, but to turn away 
a qualified worker purely on the basis that a 
percentage has been hired is to court disaster in 
this war emergency. And those who talk most 
of percentages do not have a percentage of 
clerks, a percentage of accountants, a percent- 
age of secretaries, or a percentage of executives. 
Generally, and without reference to skill and 
training, the percentage for the entire popula- 
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uion is confined in the work picture to unsk |\¢ 
workers. 

The employment problems of Negroes are 
recognized by government, management a:so- 
ciations, trade unions and clear-thinking Ar 
icans. Some efforts have been made towar 
solution. Government recognized the gross 
equities of employment policies and practi: es 
with the establishment of the President’s C: 
mittee on Fair Employment Practices in Ex« 
tive Order No. 8802. This act of the President 
immediately gave a new hope of jobs to 1 
lions in the minorities of the nation. It s 
became evident, however, that the Executive 
Order was accepted as policy, but all too oft 
not for practice, by those holding war contra: 
he State of New York, realizing the ne 
passed the Walsh-Healy Act making it a m 
demeanor for any defense contractor to discrit 
inate against a job seeker because of his ra 
religion, or color. Most states have not pass« 
such legislation. Accordingly, when the C-4° 
directive was sent to all local employment offx 
directing them to handle discriminatory 
orders, unless a State law prevented it, the wor} 
of the Committee was not implemented. For 
period of time, the Committee held public hear 
ings and focused the attention of the public upor 
the employment practices in industry. Now 
public hearings are delayed. The Committee ha: 
been bandied around and has not had oppor- 
tunity to do an effective job. The minorities o/ 
the nation firmly believe that the Committec 
should not only be restored to independent 
status and authority; but that it might have 
the tools to function to help give work-democ- 
racy to millions of Americans. 

The American Management Association, af- 
ter a recent analyzation of the problem by per- 
sonnel directors and management experts, said 
“Since the draft draws no line and since large 
numbers of colored men have enlisted in the 
armed forces, the Negro woman as an industrial 
worker must come in for an increasing share of 
attention.” In the “Conference of Management 
Record,” and “The Negro Worker,” as well as 
in conferences held, the Association has 
pointed out the necessity for the full utiliza- 
tion of the country’s working population. 

The trade unions at the national and state 
levels of their organizations have decried dis- 
criminations through resolutions and public an- 
nouncements. Some admirable work has been 
done by locals. It is true, however, many locals 
continue to bar Negroes from membership and 
or hinder their full utilization in war industries. 
The Negro woman considers the effect of union 
attitudes upon her employment, but believes they 
offer to her no more serious problem than to 
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Nev men. Unions, both in England and 
America, are an integral part of industrial 
economy. Economists, management, govern- 
ment, and the unions themselves are cognizant 
{ tus. The shaded maneuverings of politicians 
in some umions and discriminations in others, 
jo not destroy the necessity for unions. Such 
ity is not foreign to Americans in any of 

the larger social, civic, political, or industrial or- 
ranizations. The fundamental need for organ- 
ization is neither destroyed because some people 
are afflicted with an insatiable desire to control, 
nor because some deem it improper to admit 
Negroes on the same basis as whites. Negro 
women will understand this. Many already, 
where plants are organized, have became union 
nembers. The women must be sold on the 
aims, purposes and good faith of leadership. 
They are quick to sense, “boondoggling.” 
Unions find that the Negro woman is no dif- 
ferent from the white woman with reference 
attitudes toward union organizations, or abil- 

ty to do the job. Many unions, therefore, have 
successfully tackled the problem of integration. 


Clear-thinking and fair-minded Americans 
have attempted through speeches, the radio, 
the press and the printed pages to stir and to 
iwaken other Americans to the gravity of the 
Negro’s employment situation in light of the 
Nation’s war production needs. Most Amer- 
cans slumber on, wrapped in their prejudices, 
inconscious of the Nation’s peril. 

lhe actual employment of the Negro woman 
ind her particular problems will differ, depen- 
jent upon her locality——the kind of industries 
in the area; the number of people in the labor 
supply; the training centers and courses open 
wr offered ; the efficiency or interest of the local 
United States Employment Service; the actual 
speed of integration of women into the indus- 
tries; the attitude of management; as well as 
the activity of government, community agencies, 
inions, and others who desire to assist her in 
becoming a part of the nation’s womanpower 
n industry. Many factors affect her employ- 
ment. 

The central placement agency for the induc- 
tion of trainees and their employment in indus- 
try is the United States Employment Service. 
Many war workers, however, are not routed 
through this office for jobs. Although the USES 
handles only 14 percent of the hirings in indus- 
try, its work is of the most extreme importance. 
\s appeals for workers fill the air, and make full 
ocal want ad pages, workers are asked to go to 
the United States Employment Service. Here, 
the attitude of the receptionist, the counselor, 
the interviewer, and the supervisor, irrespective 
of announced policy, determines whether or not 


the nation will have another skilled war worker, 
or one who will return home frustrated and dis- 
illusioned. Perhaps the person will try again 
when the labor market becomes more stringent, 
or after a community agency such as the Urban 
League, points out the necessity for training, the 
probability of jobs, or how to get from the Em- 
ployment Service the exact training desired. 
Few complaints have reached the League’s In- 
dustrial Department relative to the functioning 
of the local Central Placement Office. This 
does not mean the situation is ideal; the dis- 
trict offices have not always been showa to have 
“clean hands.” It is recognized that the ques- 
tionable C-45 is still effective and prevents the 
reporting of companies who announce, “White 
Only,” unless available white workers have 
been offered the job and/or USES cannot, be- 
cause of the stipulation, fill the order. 

The Public Utilities of Pittsburgh, like many 
war industries, have their own employment ser- 
vice and have not hired Negro women in many 
of the categories open to white persons. Though 
the total Negro population of the Pittsburgh 
Metropolitan District is 115,000, and 20,000 
Negro women are potential industrial workers, 
in Pittsburgh there is not a single Negro clerk, 
stenographer, telephone operator, receptionist, 
meter reader or even elevator operator, to say 
nothing of bookkeepers, accountants, secretaries, 
or motor vehicle operators employed by the 
Public Utilities. Few, other than menial jobs, 
are available to Negro women. 

A small number of firms, of Allegheny Coun- 
ty’s 400 concerns employing more than 100 
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Elizabeth Previtt and Rosalie Johnson work on wing 
assembly—-B-25 Mitchell bomber, North American Avia- 
tion, Inc., Inglewood, Cal 
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(Signal Corps, U. S. Army 
Second Lieut. Bessie Otelia Hart, of Steelton, Pa., wh 
is assigned to Station Hospital No. 1, Fort Huachuca 


Arizona 


ISTORICALLY, women have always 

made their greatest stride as organized 

groups during periods of crisis. Nurs- 
ing, composed almost wholly of women, has like- 
wise crystallized its basic objectives and gained 
momentum in the face of crisis. 

It was during the Crimean War that many 
of the basic principles of nursing as a profession 
were set forth and activated through the dy- 
namic leader, Florence Nightingale. Epidemics, 
depressions, and wars have always tended to 
arouse community recognition to the indispen- 
sable service of the professional nurse in all pro- 
grams for the betterment of society. 

The present world crisis has exceeded all 
others in dramatizing the need and place of the 
nurse in the program of total defense for the 
nation. The assignment for 1943 is as follows: 
36,000 nurses for service with the armed forces, 
in addition to those already in service ; 55,000 
students for admission to nursing schools during 
the school year 1942-43; 65,000 students for 
admission to nursing schools during the school 
year, 1943-44. When one compares these fig- 
ures with the total number of nurses, 23,868, 
used in World War I, the 1943 assignment takes 
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on added significance. It must be remember 
that thousands of nurses were already with the 
armed services when the 1943 assignment was 
made. 

The Negro nurse, as a citizen and as a pro- 
fessional worker, has kept abreast of social and 
nursing trends and is being integrated into man, 
phases of the war effort. 

In the Army Nurse Corps, as of February 
1943, 131 Negro nurses have been enrolled and 
distributed as follows: 


Fort Huachuca 90 
Camp Bragg 13 
Camp Livingston 15 
luskegee 13 


It will be noted that this distribution, unfor- 
tunately, has followed the pattern of segregation 
as enforced in other branches of the armed 
Services. 

A unit composed of 29 Negro nurses has re- 
cently been assigned to foreign service. 

Negro nurses are not assigned to the U. S 
Navy. 

An attempt to accelerate the integration of 
the Negro nurse into the total war effort is now 
being made by the National Nursing Council 
for War Service, representing the American 
Nurses’ Association, the National League of 
Nursing Education, the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing, the Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Nursing, the National As- 
sociation of Colored Graduate Nurses, the 
American Red Cross Nursing Service, and the 
Federal Nursing Services. A Coordinating 









Commiitce on Negro Nursing has been set up, 
and through the cooperation of the General Ed- 
ycation Board, a Negro nurse consultant added 
to the ff. 

In the student recruiting program, responses 
from the national radio appeals, alone, have 
' a thousand a day. Included among 
them are hundreds of inquiries from Negro wo- 
men. These are given prompt and_ personal 
attenuon. 

Federal funds have been available since 1941 
to assist accredited nursing schools increase stu- 
dent quotas. Dr. Thomas L. Parran, Surgeon 
General of the U. S. Public Health Service, has 
announced that no deserving student need be 
barred from admission to a school of nursing 
because of lack of funds. Among schools eligi- 
ble for such aid are: Lincoln Hospital, New 
York; Harlem Hospital, New York; Mercy 
Hospital, Philadelphia; St. Philip Hospital, 
Richmond, Va.; City Hospital No. 2, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Homer G. Phillips Hospital, St. 
Louis; Dillard University (5-yr. course), New 
Orleans; Provident Hospital, Chicago; Provi- 
lent, Baltimore. Complete revised lists can be 
supplied by the Council. 

Institutes for Directors in schools admitting 
Negro students are arranged by the Council to 
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(Signal Corps, U. S. Army) 
y Nurses at Station Hospital No. 1, Fort Huachuca, Arizona. 


provide an opportunity for these directors to 
concentrate on their common _ problems—the 
education, supply, and distribution of the Negro 
nurse during wartime. 

The first was held in New York City, Febru- 
ary 25 and 26, and included the following 
Harlem and Lincoln, New York; 
Mercy and Douglass, Philadelphia; Provident, 
Baltimore ; Freedmen’s, Washington, D. C.; St. 
Philip, Richmond, Va.; Dixie, Hampton, Va. 

The second held in Chicago, March 10 
and 11, included the directors of the fol- 
lowing schools: John A. Andrew Memorial 
Hospital, Tuskegee Institute; Brewster Hos- 
pital, Jacksonville, Florida; Florida A. & M. 
College; Grady Hospital, Atlanta, Ga.; Uni- 
versity Hospital Lamar School, Augusta, Ga. ; 
City Hospital, Columbus, Ga.; Provident Hos- 
pital, Chicago; Municipal Hospital No. 2, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Homer G. Phillips Hospital 
and St. Mary’s Infirmary, St. Louis; Meharry 
Medical College, Geo. W. Hubbard Hospital, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Prairie View State College 
Hospital ; and Dillard University, New Orleans, 
La. 

At these institutes, consultants from the 
agencies composing the Council are available 
to the. directors. Discussions center around the 

availability and use of federal funds for 
Negro nursing schools; the Lanham Act 
and its benefits for nurses; present-day 
personnel practices and student guidance ; 
the Army and Navy policies in relation 
to the Negro nurse ; the Negro nurse and 
post-war rehabilitation. 


M hools : 


An accelerated program for under- 
graduate education has been formulated 
by agencies in the Council. The plan is 
to reduce the basic course from 36 
months to 24 or 30 months, depending 
in part upon the amount of preliminary 
education offered by the applicant in 
addition to high school. Wherever the ac- 
celerated course is adopted, students 
should be prepared to take over some of 
the civilian duties of graduate nurses at 
least six months sooner than usual, there- 
by releasing more graduate nurses for 
military purposes. Small hospitals are 
urged to merge their teaching facilities 
whenever possible to provide an adequate 
clinical laboratory for the education of 
student nurses. Several large municipal 
hospitals, rich in clinical experience, 


Reading Which have heretofore admitted no Negro 


t left column: Second Lieuts. Mary G. Tyler, Olive Lucas, Lucille B. students, are gradually opening their 
ler, Joan L. Hamilton. Center: First Lieut. Susan E. Freeman. Reading . ° . 
ight column: Second Lieuts. Chrystalee M. Maxwell, Bessie O. Hart, doors. Among these are Philadelphia 


Bernice M. Batchelor, Margaret A. Key. 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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* By BEATRICE CANDEE 


N article on women in war industry for 


a magazine dealing with Negro affairs 
offers an interesting opportunity for 
comparison of the role of two different groups 
in the war effort. One is struck by the similarity 
of certain aspects of the problems involved in 
both cases. The discrepancy between published 
material on women in industry and the more 
casual off-the-record remarks from many of the 
same firms, indicates that there is much more 
to the picture than the figures or the more tangi- 
ble issues which make up the bulk of the govern- 
ment publications on the subject. The National 
Association of Manufacturers’ report, written by 
seven newspaper women after a coast-to-coast 
tour of defense plants touches more frankly on 
some of these underlying factors, no doubt be- 
cause of the newspaper bias toward human in- 
terest material. 
The more obvious questions usually considered 
are: 
1. In what work are women now employed? 

Which of the new jobs are very similar to others 
which they have always held and which repre- 
sent totally different experience ? 

What are the practices in wage rates? 

Are the unions admitting women ? 


What are the differences between men and women 
workers in production on the same jobs? 


2. What jobs in addition to those in which they are 
now working are considered suitable for wo- 
men ? 

On what basis is this suitability judged and 
whom ? 

To what extent has available womanpower been 
utilized and what factors have determined the 
rate at which this has taken place? 

The Women’s Bureau of the United States 


Department of Labor has put out many studies 
and recommendations. These include consider- 
ations of specific industries, such as Women’s 
Employment in Aircraft Assembly Plants in 
1942, Guides for Wartime Use of Women on 
Farms, or Hazards to Women on Abrasive- 
Wheel Jobs. All of these give valuable informa- 
tion to any one interested, much of which is too 
specifically detailed or too temporary in nature 
to make it worthwhile to attempt quoting here. 
In addition, the Bureau has issued more gen- 
eral summaries and recommendations. These 
actual practices found by personal investigation 
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Women in Defense Industry 


With Some of Its Broader Implication; 


in jobs performed by women; wages, bot!. the 
actual rates and how these compare with men: 
conditions of work, safety requirements, rest 
periods, etc., what these are and how they «om. 
pare with those of men. They usually inciude 
opinions expressed by the management and 
specific recommendations from the Bureau itself 
based upon many types of information suc 
Public Health Services or engineering findings 
hey almost never include opinions of workers 
themselves, either men or women, and this must 
be regarded as an unfortunate omission in vet- 
ting a complete picture. 

The picture presented this 
is that there are rapidly increasing num- 
bers of women in war work and that they have 
been on the whole highly satisfactory. Great 
differences among individual plants of the same 
type in the operations for which they employ 
women are reported. Except in a few indus- 
tries, wages for women have tended to be lower 
than for men on the same jobs but there is an 
increasing trend against this. 


from 


SOUT CE 


Wage Differentials 

Government and labor organizations have 
both stood by their practices of defining the job 
as such, independent of the individual worker 
In both of these agencies, the method of dis- 
crimination, when it occurs, is to exclude the 
undesired worker from the job, i.e., to take no 
women or no Negroes on particular types of 
work rather than to them a lower wage 
when there. Where there is genuine labor short- 
age, this wholesale method of exclusion is apt 
to end suddenly and completely. The methods 
of management are much more subtle usually 
and this more careful approach may be used 
either to help in the adjustment of women or 
to interfere with it. Wage differentials against 
women seem to lie largely at the door of man- 
agement and are usually defended by such 
statements as: the job is not really the same 
when performed by a woman, for example, a 
man must be employed to do the heavy lifting 
part; the training or adjustment period for wo- 
men is longer because of their general lack of 
familiarity with shop work (although many 
plants have required pre-employment training 
for women and not for inexperienced men while 
at the same time tending to deny the value of 
such training outside the plant itself) ; there has 
been an outlay of money in special facilities for 
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which must be made up by their wages; 


wome 

women do not need as much money as men 
ance they are less often heads of families; and 
i is Camaging to the morale of men workers to 
have women earn the same wage since they 
seldom take the job as seriously in the long run. 


It is evident that as men are more and more 
ompletely withdrawn both from the same jobs 
performed by women and from family support, 
that most of these arguments will no longer 
hold and women may increasingly expect pay 
based on the job alone, at least for the dura- 
tion. There is, of course, still the great loophole 
f “out of title” work, in which the secretary 


or assistant carries the major part of the execu- 


tive’s job for instance. This is a problem which 
scarcely occurs in the shop but is widespread in 
fice or professional work, particularly in pub- 
lic agencies. Better job definitions and methods 
f evaluation in these less tangible fields are a 
necessary basis for improvement. 

\s might be expected, since it is the reason 
for its own existence, the Women’s Bureau fre- 
quently states the need of special consideration 
for the problems of women workers. It is in- 
teresting, however, in how few instances their 
reports specifically on war industries support this. 
With a few clear exceptions, the hazards of the 
plant seem to be hazards alike to men and wo- 
men, although the world at large may take them 
more seriously for women. Poor ventilation; in- 
adequate sanitation, food, or rest periods; un- 
guarded machinery are dangers to everv one. 
Some industrial hygiene authorities believe that 
young women are more likely to be affected by 
dust or by skin irritations. On the whole such 
conclusions seem to be based more upon gen- 
eral reasoning such as the higher rate of tuber- 
culosis among young women, or the more deli- 
cate quality of women’s skin, than upon specific 
figures. This would not prove that they are un- 
true, merely that the evidence is less definite at 
present. For example, young women who do 
not have a tendency to tuberculosis may be no 
more affected by dust than are men in equally 
good health. 

The United States Civil Service has put out 
a manual on jobs suitable for women and han- 
dicapped workers. This is a rather unique piece 
of work in that it was done entirely by the Medi- 
cal Division, including apparently the job 
analyses. They do not state the basis on which 
they judged the suitability of the job for women 
although giving in detail that for various handi- 

aps. 

The United States Employment Service, 
which has done extensive work on the transfer 

if individuals from non-essential to essential in- 
dustries and the armed forces, in judging suit- 





ability for women, excluded jobs which involved 
“the necessity for an unusual amount or susten- 

sion of physical exertion and unusually hazard- 

ous or undesirable working conditions.” The 

first point seems to be adequately supported by 

common sense observation of the difference in 

size and physical structure as well as by specific 

studies. Their point is well made, however, that 

there is practically no occupation for which some 

women cannot be found who are suitable and 

some men who are not. The question becomes 

one of percentages in general planning for the 

use of women and of sensible individual selec- 

tion of the actual application to the job. The 
second point, the use of women in unusually 
hazardous occupations, assuming they can per- 
form them equally well, seems to be a matter 
of social custom which changes greatly in every 
nation as it draws nearer to the front line of 
action. “Undesirable working conditions” is in 
the same category except as they affect the 
actual efficiency of women workers. 

With the waiving for the war period of spe- 
cial protective legislation in most states, the 
women’s groups which have always opposed 
such legislation as discriminatory in practice 
will have a chance to test the truth of their be- 
lief that women can best work out their own 
rules for particular tvoes of work by collective 
agreement as men do. To quote one newspaper 
woman, “For the duration at least women have 
won union privileges, pay privileges, and the 
privilege of not being ‘protected.’” Whether 
women prefer such absence of protection or not, 
they will certainly be in a better position to 
judge it after the war. 


Family Relations 


In the areas of undisputed difference between 
men and women such as pregnancy and early 
child care, only the latter has come in for much 
attention. There is a general consensus of opin- 
ion that there is no national need yet for preg- 
nant women or mothers of young children to 
work. There is however a difference of thinking 
regarding the latter as to whether facilities 
should be provided for them or efforts made to 
exclude them from work. In areas of labor 
shortage, there seems to have been up to the 
present a rather widespread tendency for mothers 
to go to work and of plants to make no effort 
to discourage them. Schools and other agencies 
concerned with the welfare of children in these 
areas are outspoken, at least among themselves, 
in their suspicion of the patriotic motives in such 
cases. They at least seem convinced that addi- 
tional income and a too great readiness to evade 
full responsibility for their children are sizable 
factors in the picture. Certainly the interests 
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of industry and of child welfare agencies are 
at variance on this point. Management is reluc- 
tant to get involved in family relations, having 
problems enough already regarding women even 
if there is no shortage of labor yet in this group. 
The schools, on the other hand, already over- 
burdened with increased numbers and added 
duties, resent the lack of availability of parents 
to help with their children and their apparent 
willingness to let the agencies do the worrying. 
Careful evaluation by a disinterested agency is 
very much needed in determining policies in 
this area. 
The Problem of Absenteeism 


One of the major charges against women 
workers is their record of absenteeism, apparent- 
ly higher than that of men in war industry as in 
peace time. This seems to come from a variety of 
causes, among which home responsibilities and 
lack of opportunities for shopping are included. 
Perhaps some of the attention being focused 
on this problem at present may help to reveal 
causes. One observation is that women are much 
more irritated than men by the periods of 
standing around and doing nothing, complained 
of by all new workers in some industries. 
Whether these are occasioned by unavoidable 
shortages of material or by lack of adequate 
planning, it is easy to see that they would di- 
minish the feeling that every hour counts. If 
workers were released for activities of their own 
during periods when it was known there would 
be no work, it might make for much better use 
of total time as well as better morale on this 
one point. 

New Types of Women's Jobs 

Women’s work has extended in two direc- 
tions: First, jobs which are very similar to 
those which they have always done but 
which have been closed to them by custom. 
For example: women have always done assem- 
bling, packing, and inspecting but not in muni- 
tions plants; they have always done electrical 
work but not in the army; they have always 
driven cars but not taxis. Secondly, there are 
the jobs which are essentially different from any 
before done by any large number of women. 
These often mean an adjustment to the whole 
situation although this may also be true of 
familiar operations done in new circumstances. 

In the first category of jobs there is now no 
real opposition to women and no problems of 
any magnitude. The resistance to the sheer 
presence of women in a plant, so widespread 
eighteen months ago, has now almost completely 
disappeared. This first hard step taken, men 
have surrendered this group of jobs rather easily. 
The ability of women for them cannot be dis- 
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puted and they usually represent the loweg 
paid and least interesting work in the plant. 

There is a sharp change in attitude when on 
enters the range of work not closely reser bling 
operations previously performed by w: men, 
which tends also to be better paid an leg 
monotonous. Semi-skilled mechanical work 
particularly dealing with machines, and super. 
vision are the two large groups of such jobs jp 
question. 


Women, Too, Are a Minority 

At this point the similarity between the pos- 
tion of women and Negroes, the physical 
handicapped, and other minority grou 
strongest. In all cases the question is raise 
the ability to do the work and evidence on 
point is hard to get because of the lack of 
experience or training. Evidence must be d: 
from the similarity of the job to others whi 
have been done, from the try-out experien 
the more experimental firms in this country 
from England, and by a process of reasonir 
from more general knowledge, in which one 
may include the findings of psychological tests 
More honest work on this has been done with 
women than with minority groups; probably 
partly because the source of labor supply thus 
opened is larger, partly because the prejudice is 
less, and partly because the amount of informa- 
tion available is on the whole greater. Within 
their own fields women have performed a 
variety of work which can be used for com- 
parison with war jobs. They have worked ir 


large numbers indoors and out, at intellectual 
and manual labor. Even heavy lifting cannot 
be excluded when one considers the care of 
young children. A twenty- to thirty-pound child 
is lifted many times a day and may be con- 
sidered rather harder to manage than a pack- 
age, which at least keeps still and sets up no 


opposing force but that of gravity. Manage- 
ment of people and planning of activity are an 
important part of the demands usually made 
upon women even if it is easy to point out dif- 
ferences in the way these operate inside and 
outside an industrial plant. The arbitrary in- 
dependence sometimes complained of in mar- 
ried women who have never worked outside 
their own homes; their lack of respect for plant 
schedules and group inter-relationships, is a 
characteristic of all isolated workers such as 
farmers and fishermen, rather than of women 
as a whole. 
Findings of Tests 

The more widely used type of psychological 
tests have indicated some differences in type of 
ability between men and women, but the over- 
lapping between the groups is always more 
conspicuous than the amount of difference in 





the «verages. Women are somewhat better on 
fine dexterity operations and oa clerical work. 
The, are somewhat less good than men in per- 
ception of spatial relationships and on mechani- 
cal tests of all types even when these are formu- 
lated in terms of objects familiar to women such 
as kitchen and other household appliances. 
There is little evidence from tests oa the often 

{ observation that women have more pa- 

e with monotonous jobs, since most tests 
are too short to involve this factor. 

In none of the test results found is there 

igh difference to make it worthwhile to con- 
choosing workers primarily on the basis 
of whether they are men or women. Evea in 
the differences which have been found, there is 
no way of knowing how much is due to ex- 
perience and motivation and may change under 
war conditions. The so-called “aptitude tests” 
are affected by experience as are all human 
activities. 

Some of the more elaborate work on person- 
ality and mental structure done by the Voca- 
tional Service for Juniors and the New York 
State Employment Service with young peopl 
seemed to indicate that there may be significant 
differences between the way that men and wo- 
men approach the same job and that these are 
in the direction of time honored observations 
Boys seem to break a task down into parts more 
easily while girls show a higher degree of in- 
tegration and either are less willing or less able 
to abandon the sense of the whole even when 
it would be more efficient to the solution of the 

nmediate problem to do so. This would be in 
ne with the note that womea do not relax 
easily during slack periods or between periods 
f heavy exertion. 

Rorschach tests for personality traits, given to 
group of women being trained as order clerks 

a firm which had never used them in this 
way, and to men who had previously held thes 
»bs, indicated that the job was a fundamentalls 
lifferent one to the two groups and would be 
performed on the basis of different traits. Time 
ind motion studies of even the least subtk 
variety have discovered that the same job may 
be done equally well in different ways by dif- 
ferent workers. 

Whether temperament differences between 
nen and women, if there are such, affect pro- 
luction is not known. It is my belief that this 
would be worth investigation; that it may have 
mportance in supervision or any work dealing 
vith people although probably less in wartime 
shop work. I would not be too sure of the lat- 
ter, however, at least as far as training and 
nitial adjustment is concerned. The measure- 
nent and understanding of personality traits 


has moved ahead less under the impetus of the 
war than seemed probable in the beginning. 
Psychology seems to have made no great special 
contribution of any kind to the war need al- 
though the proper placement of individuals for 
work should be a major part of efficient use of 
manpower. Nowhere has the United States Em- 
ployment Service made any wide-scale effort to 
appiy its time-consuming and expensively de- 
vised tests; employers who used such tests ex- 
tcnsively previously have tended to reduce the 
scope of this; the armed forces have shown 
much less interest, particularly along experi- 
mental and creative lines, than in the last war. 
A certain minimum use of such tests has been 
shown to be rather well established and in ad- 
dition, fields with very special demands and 
extremely expensive training, such as the air 
service, have continued to work on their prob- 
lems. On the whole, however, little use has 
been made of such techniques. It would be 
much easier to clear the air of prejudices of all 
types if there existed any objective way of 
measuring the potential abilities of inexperi- 
enced workers. However, “aptitude” testing has 
made no pretence of rising to the occasion. Per- 
sonally, I believe that this is because the meth- 
ods dominant in the field had largely demoa- 
strated their limitations and restricted useful- 
ness. Further progress will come through en- 
tirely different methods. These have been held 
back either by their own lack of development 
or by the entrenchment of adherents of th 
older approach in strategic positions-——quite pos- 
sibly by both. 


Individual vs. General Qualifications 


Unless additional research or experience 
should reveal significant differences between 
groups, variations between individuals far over- 
shadow in degree those between groups. There- 
fore, selection of workers by their individual 
qualifications rather than by any general cate- 
gory seems to be much the most sensible meth- 
od for efficient employment of all people: wo- 
men, Negroes, and the handicapped, as well as 
ordinary white men. 

It is hardly possible to focus too much atten- 
tion on the question of why so sound an ef- 
ficiency principle is so widely violated. Prior to 
the war, when training for most jobs was 
lengthy, much more lengthy in most cases than 
it needed to be, and when these training facili- 
ties were controlled by the groups already in 
trenched, women and all outsiders had a very 
difficult barrier to cross since there was neve! 
anv doubt but that those with training and ex- 
perience could demonstrate a superior ability to 
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What My Job Means to Me 





in War Bonds and War Savings Stamps. 


First Award—$50 


to MISS HORTENSE JOHNSON 


Second Award—$25 


to MISS LEOTHA HACKSHAW 


makers’ Union, Local 22, 1.L.G.W.U. 





OPPORTUNITY Magazine announces the awards for its Essay Contest for 
Women Employed in Private or Government War Factories. The awards were made 


The Contest Judges were Dr. Theresa Wolfson, Associate Professor of Economics, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Florence Murray, editor of “The Negro 
Handbook"; and Miss Maida Springer, a member of the Executive Board of Dress- 


Published below are the first and second gi‘t-winning essays. 


Third Award—$15 
to MISS NELL CHAPMAN, em- 
ployed as a Grinder at the 
Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio. 
Fourth Award—$10 
to MRS. GERTRUDE A. TINLEY, 
a Primer Machine Operator 
at Curran Chemical and Tar 
Products Corporation, Downes 
Grove, Illinois. 








Zinst Essay 


® By HORTENSE JOHNSON 
Employed at Picatinny Arsenal 
Dover, New Jersey 


F course I'm vital to victory, just as 

millions of men and womea who are 

fighting to save America’s chances for 
Democracy, even if they never shoulder a gun 
nor bind a wound. It’s true that my job isn’t 
so exciting or complicated. Perhaps there are 
millions of girls who could do my job as well as 
I—certainly there are thousands. I am an in- 
spector in a war plant. For eight hours a day, 
six days a week, I stand in line with five other 
girls, performing a routine operation that is 
part of our production schedule. We inspect 
wooden boxes that are to hold various kinds 
of munitions, and that range in size from eight 
inches to six feet. When we approve them they 
are ready to be packed with shells, bombs, 
fuses, parachutes—and other headaches for 
Hitler and Hirohito. 


Not much to that, vou say. 
depends on the way you look at it. 
or projecting nail, a loose board or hinge—these 
are some of the imperfections that we watch for. 
If we miss them, thev may be checked later on, 


Well, that all 
A missing 
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or they may not. If they are not, they may 
mean injury for a fellow worker on a later 
operation or an explosion in another part of the 
plant with dozens of lives lost--or they might 
even spell disaster for American soldiers in a 
tight spot in North Africa. 


Did I say my job isn’t exciting or compli- 
cated? I take that back. It may be a simpk 
matter to inspect one box or a dozen, but it’s 
different when vou are handling them by the 
hundreds. The six of us in my crew sometimes 
inspect as many as fourteen or fifteea hundred 
boxes during one shift. That means two hun- 
dred and fifty apiece n average of one every 
two minutes, regardless of size and not counting 
any rest periods. Try that sometime and see if 
it’s a simple job! You stand at your bench all 
day long, with rest periods sometimes seeming 
years apart. You fight against the eve fatigue 
that might mean oversight. You probe with 
your fingers and tap here and there. Your back 
aches, vour legs get weary, vour muscles scream 
at you sometimes—groan at you all the time 
But the dozen and one little operations must be 
carried on smoothly and efficiently if vour work 
output is to keep up. It’s exciting all right, and 
it’s plenty complicated—-in the same way that 
jungle warfare must be, hard and paiastaking 
and monotonous—until something goes off with 


a bang! 











And then when your shift is finished, you 


stalk off stiffly to the washroom and hurry to 
ady for the bus that brings you forty- 


get 

five miles back from the plant to your home in 
the citv. You slip on an extra sweater and 
heav\ woolen socks, because the unheated bus is 


apt to be cold and damp. Even when you get 
the bus your day’s job isn’t over, for you 


int 
You strain 


work almost as hard as the driver. 
with him to see through the heavy winter fog 
that blankets the highway. You watch with 
him for the tricky ice that waits at curves to 
throw you into dangerous skids. When sleet has 
covered the road and made all travel seem 
suicidal, you sit ready to get out at the worst 
spots and walk with the rest of your crowd until 
the bus pulls across to safety. 

So when you get back home, you're glad to 
jump into bed and die until morning—or until 
your alarm-clock tells you it’s morning, no mat- 
ter how black it is. Then your two-hour experi- 
ence of traveling back to the job begins all over 
again, because in spite of rain, snow, cold or 
illness, the job is there to be done, and you're 
expected to do your share. It never occurs to 
you to figure out how much money vou’re mak- 
ing, because it isn’t much anyhow—after you’ve 
had your victory tax deducted, paid for your 
war bond, set aside money for your bus com- 
mutation ticket. By the time vou’ve given 
grandmother the food and rent money, and 
paid the doctor for helping you to fight off your 
frequent colds, and bought the extra-heavy 
clothes the job calls for, you’re just about where 
the boys in New Guinea are. Don’t let Senator 
Wheeler fool you with his talk about “high 
wages for war workers!” 

So if it’s as tough as all that-—and it is! 
why do you stick on the job? Why did you 
leave the comfortable job you held with a city 
business house? Why don’t you go back to it 
and make as much money as you're making 
now? Why? Because it’s not that easy to leave, 
and it’s not that tough to stay! Of course the 
work is hard and sometimes dangerous, but vic- 
tory in this war isn’t going to come the easy 
way, without danger. And we brown women 
of America need victory so much, so desper- 
ately. America is a long way from perfect. We 
resent the racial injustices that we meet every 
day of our lives. But it’s one thing to resent 
and fight against racial injustices; it’s another 
thing to let them break your spirit, so that you 
quit this struggle and turn the country over to 
Hitler and the Talmadges and Dies’ who will 
run this country if Hitler wins. America can’t 
win this war without all of us, and we know it. 
We must prove it to white Americans as -well— 
that our country can’t get along without the 


! 








labor and sacrifice of her brown daughters, can’t 
win unless we all fight and work and save. 

So the hardships of war work become willing 
sacrifices to victory, not to victory for Democ- 
racy, but to victory by a country that some day, 
please God, will win Democracy. In such a 
spirit, even some of the hardships are forgotten 
in the daily rewards of the job. After all, we 
are working today and drawing regular pay 
checks. And there is fun on the bus trips, even 
when you're half-frozen. There is a comrade- 
ship that comes from working and traveling 
together, expressed in jokes and singing and 
laughter on the return trip. Sometimes we have 
parties on the bus, sharing candy or sandwiches, 
and even cutting a birthday cake bought from a 
roadside bakery. Frayed nerves and short tem- 
pers show themselves sometimes, and that’s un- 
derstandable, but a real quarrel seldom develops. 
Ill-tempered remarks are usually understood, 
and passed over without comeback. 

I imagine that our boys at the front develop 
the same kind of tolerance, the same kind of 
partnership, for the same reason. Wouldn’t it 
be great if the white workers who are fellow- 
fighters with us in war production, would de- 
velop more of the same spirit of partnership ? 
What can we do to make them realize that 
colored people must be given equal opportunity 
in every walk of life to make that partnership 
real—to build an impregnable, free, and demo- 
cratic America. 

Well, that’s why I stay on this job, and that’s 
what this job means to me. I might shift plants 
if I get a good chance. I haven’t been very well, 
and the constant strain and exposure have put 
me into bed too often for my doctor’s satisfac- 
tion and my own comfort. But one thing is sure ; 
if I leave this job Ill get another one in war 
work. Victory is vital and I’m vital to victory. 
It’s going to take courageous deeds at the front, 
and in the Navy and the Merchant Marine to 
win this war, but it’s also going to take top- 
speed production in the war plants at home— 
and that’s my assignment. 

I’m not fooling myself about this war. Vic- 
tory won’t mean victory for Democracy—yet. 
But that will come later, because most of us 
who are fighting for victory today will keep on 
fighting to win the peace—maybe a long time 
after the war is over, maybe a hundred years 
after. By doing my share today, I’m keeping a 
place for some brown woman tomorrow, and 
for the brown son of that woman the day after 
tomorfow. Sterling Brown once wrote, “The 
strong men keep a-comin’ on,” and millions of 
those men have dark skins.” There will be dark 
women marching by their side, and I like to 
think that I’m one of them. 
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Second Essay 


© By LEOTHA HACKSHAW 
i M Inspector in the Ne } 
D i the War Departmer 


IGHTEEN months ago I told my 
that I was going into the war i: 
Mary, a cl se fri l. raised 
face and shouted, “Lee. 
t ling. You're not 
that kind of thing. I'll bet vou 
long before vou'll be running out 
Another friend, Jean, more lo 
uutraged as Mary, pointed out 
“fine professioa: the hours 


is good and it’s glamorous besides 


 : ; 
WOTK IS A 


leaving it to go into something 

work, long hours and such 
it doesn’t even count.” 

When my friends were done with m« 
the same feeling that ( aspe! Milq ictoast. 
Timid Soul, must have when he faces a 

My first crack at war work was with 
manufacturing finished optical lenses for 
lars. Before the war it consisted of a 
group of ten highly skilled workers producing 
contact lenses. Now it has thousands 


payroll working on three shifts twenty-f 


hours a day. During that first day at the pl 
I thought about the four vears I had spent 
college. One did not need a 
do this! 

Soon complications set in i 
mv friends had made came floating back to me. 

In order to make eight o'clock time at the 
plant in Long Island I had to get up at five- 
thirty in the morning. Before going to work I 
had to bathe and dress my two-vear old sor 
prepare his breakfast and then get myself read 
to leave my home in the Bronx. The girl wh 
cared for the baby during the dav was due t 
arrive at seven but she rarel) put in an ap- 
pearance before seven-thirty. As a result I used 
to do a sprint from the subway to the plant that 
must have beaten Jesse Owens’ record mort 
than once. That would have been all right if I 
were Jesse Owens. Since I wasn’t, I always ar- 
rived at the time clock gasping for breath and 
would remain a bundle of nerves for the rest 
of the day. Something had to be done: so I 
transferred over to the “graveyard shift” from 
midnight to eight A.M. Then another problem 
cropped up! Sleeping during the night and 
sleeping during the dav are two different things 
altogether. I am a habitually good sleeper. But 
I never realized how many different noises 
there are until I tried to sleep in the daytime. 
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It seemed as if the Sanitation Departmen 
always collecting garbage, a child was a 
crying in the street, or somebody's mothe: 
forever velling for it | had no idea before 
much actually happened right under my 
dow. And of course, Mikie thought it 

fun to come in and 1 ill over Mummy 

she slept. After the first two weeks of 
“gravevard shift’ I got to the point wher 
themselves. Whea | 


me at nine-thirty in the morning, howe 


eves staved open Dy 
wasn t sleepy anv more. I was readv for 
Partly becau could not sleep 


vuse the 


Snatched in 


or the plant. D 


were first. 
to polishi: 
‘ 


mspecting them alt 


ild 


destr 
that the cor 


finished | 


the plant al 

ynily YevrTo. I remember the morning I re 
yrted to the p! int Evervone was too surprise 
nd curious to say much. Many of them had 
never worked with a Negro before. With the: 
is with me it was a question of adjusting t 
each other. The company itself, I soon learned 
had no Negroes in its employ with the exceptior 
of one or two porters. There were plenty of 
places where they could have fitted in but | 
saw none around. Shortly after I arrived and 
verv cautiously, a Negro matron was installed 
in the Women’s Lounge. She was followed bi 
other Negro girls in the assembly lines. If anv- 
one had exnected a riot between the white girls 
mostly Irish-American) and the incominz 
Negro girls they must have been disappointed 
No interest was shown whatever. The com 











nal rkers were very friendly to me. One 
Ita bov, a former monk at the age of nine- 
is especially chummy. We would get 
at lunch and compare recipes for meat 
The government inspectors were friend- 
ly t but we were too busy to get together. 
H er, once in a while we found time for 
gs that only girls indulge in. One day 
the Jewish female inspectors took m« 
ent-bargain-hunting.” We 

several large department stores—al- 
the basements. Unfortunately, my odd- 


made the 


asurements, size fifteen, proved to be too 


ven for the basement and I came out 
nded. 
lhe work itself proved interesting. The fin- 


lasses came directly to us as they left the 
inspectors. They were to be checked 
specifications supplied us by the Army. 
Of : I inspected a glass I would visualize 
to which it would be put. The scene 

njured up in my imagination may vary 

from the real procedure on the field. 
Nonetheless, it never fails to stir me with the 
of knowing that I a 
thwhile in the winning of the war. 

; a symbol of 


loing something 
Every 


ilar becomes a symbol to me 


freedom and liberty the world possessed sO 
tlh and which it would possess again. It 
mething else besides. It is the “open 
which takes me back to the historical 
ning of the Negro in these United States 
Before mv eves the first slave-ship landed in 
| estown in 1619 I see them sold on the 
k. I see the whip fall and hear the lash 
the cries of families torn apart forever. I 

soft voices singing, making haunting musk 
with pathos and hope, hope of deliverance 


iF to come, and joy tor The joy that 
from courage and deep spiritual strength. 
I see a black man, a slave, go down in death 


history to be known as the first Amer- 

in to fall in the American Revolution. I sec 
k man, Benjamin Banneker, together with 
Enfant lay and plan the great capital of this 
And later, I see other men, white men, 

vith sympathy and humanity in their hearts for 
heir fellow men gather together in an effort to 
monstrous social evil, work out a plan of 

tion. This was to become the first abolitionist 
ietvy in the U. S. And soon I hear a great 
proclaim the black man FREE! And as 





a result of being free these men feel free and do 
the things that free men should. And during 
the Reconstruction Period I see Joseph 
Rainey and Hiram Revels, first Negro Con- 
gressmen, distinguish themselves in our na- 
tional legislature. On and on they pass before 
my eyes, achieving and proving their worth. 
Until today I see over one million black men 
in the armed forces of the country. 


What are they fighting for? They fight to 
preserve a way of life, the American Democ- 
racy. Our forefathers in drawing up our Con- 
stitution realized that all men possessed inherent 
and inalienable rights “that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” The 
proclaimed it so. It is true that even under this 
democracy the Negro has been denied these 
“inalienable” rights; but he must not look else- 
where for a better form of democracy. It is for 
him to take conditions as they are here, no mat- 
ter how horrible, and make them suitable. We 
cannot do this as individuals We need th 
dynamic force of the masses exercising agree- 
ment in one program, strong methods, and cul- 
minating in one concerted action. The Negro 
masses need not fear of being alone in this 
There are others who think like him. And he 
must not allow the stunning impact of prejudice 
and discrimination to inhibit and restrain him 
He must not ignore the hard won gains while 
facing the present day injustices. In our own 
time our President has raised the standard of 
the “Four Freedoms.” These Freedoms are not 
new. They have been fought for over and over 
again The Ne gro has attained one of these and 
part of another. Freedom from fear and freedos 
from want he is fighting for now: for under 
them democracy can reach its fulfillment. He i 
fighting to guarantee his rights to them. 

Lastly, he is fighting for America, the land 
itself, the geographical boundaries within which 
he expects his racial group to attain its historical! 
maturity. The little that we at home do day by 
day seems small in comparison to the sacrifices 
which the men at the fronts willingly endure 
Our jobs should mean to evervone of us mu 
more than a daily routine or an occupation. For 
work today is more than just livelihood. It is a 
sharp weapon useful in bringing the day of vic- 
It is the means of preserving our 


} 


tory nearer. 
very lives. 








N July 20, 1942 at Fort Des Moines, 
Iowa, +39 women began their training 
as the First Officer Candidates for the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. On August 29, 
1942, 456 women stood erect and solemnly took 
the oath as officers representing the first grad- 
uatigg class of the WAAC. Thrity-six of these 
women were American Negroes. These officers 
is others who have graduated since are now 
serving in Various capacities here in the United 
States. 

The purpose of the WAAC is to make 
able to the country the skills, training 
knowledge of its womanhood. 

Since the first call for volunteers, American 
Negro women have offered their services and, 
after qualifying, have taken their enrollment 
in the WAAC seriously, for they know that not 
only are they pioneering in a worthwhile effort, 
but they are also exhibiting to the world the 
strength, the integrity, the character, and the 
capabilities of Negro womanhood. 

The Corps has been ordered to expand to a 
strength of 150,000 by the President of the 
United States. This means that a large number 
of officers will be needed. All officers are now 
coming from the ranks and every auxiliary has 
an equal opportunity to compete for a commis- 
sion. Now is the time for women with qualifica- 
tions of leadership to enroll as auxiliaries for 
four weeks’ basic training and then compete for 
officers’ training. After the successful comple- 
tion of this, they will be commissioned Third 
Officers which is the equivalent of Second Lieu- 
tenant. 

There are many women who would like to 
become members of the WAAC but do not have 
a clear idea of the qualifications necessary. 

Women citizens between the ages of 21 and 
44 inclusive who have no financial dependents 
or children under 14 years of age are eligible 


A Company of Auxiliaries at the First 
Training Center, Fort Des Moines, lowa, 
testing gas masks for proper adjustment. 
In the testing, the hand is held over the 
air outlet to check whether or not the 
equipment is airtight. 


WAAC Offical photograph 


Negro Women 
and the 
WAAC 


© By 2nd Officer ELIZABETH C. HAMPTON 


to apply. There is no set cational req 
ment for auxiliaries (equivalent to privat 
the Army 


alertness test. The applicant must be in 


, except the ability to pass a menta 


physical condition and able tO pass a phvs 
xamination conducted by Army medical of 
ficers. She must qualify according to a height 
and weight scale. Satisfactory proof of citizen- 
ship and birth must be presented. If a birth 
certificate is not available, school rec 

valid affidavits are acc eptable. 

Students in business schools and colleges may 
enroll and remain on inactive duty until 
end of the school year. 

After being inducted by the local recruiting 
officers, the enrollee is sent to a training center 
where she receives four weeks of basic training 
which is really an orientation period. During 
this period she gradually changes from a civilian 


a ied 5 


















































a lier. She has learned the Army way of 
atinc things done, to stand at attention; to 
te: to march; to carry herself erect in a 


fashion and with pride. She has learned 

for her uniform, the uniform of her 

in and to live with women from all parts 
th yuntrv, from all fields of endeavor, but 
ne common purpose—to help to bring 
rid struggle to an end, as soon as possible. 

Her life and ex- 


is enriched bv her contacts 








the basic training period, the auxiliary 
pply for Officer Candidate School or may 


to a specialist school if she has shown 


x 
le when tested. Every auxiliary is given 
ial opportunity for lvancement in the 
whether as a commissioned or non-com- 
ned officer, regardless of race, color, or 

After specialist or officer training, the 

WAAC is ready to assume her duties. She may 

erve at home, or abroad, during her period of 


duration and a 


months. 


ment. which is for the 

Der | thereafter not to exces 
The pay of the WAAC in the various grades 
as that of the Army for equivalent 


1 six 
the same 


Bice Equi alent Rani Base Monthly Pay 


) Colonel 
Dire Lieut. Cok 291.67 
Directe Major 250.00 
Officer Capta 200.00 
Off Ist Lieut 166.67 
Officer 2nd Licut 150.0 
4 Member 
{ Leader Master Sergeant 138.00 
Leader Ist Sergeant 138.00 
Leader Tech. Sergeant 114.00 
5 Leade Staff Sergeant 96.00 
rd ¢ ‘ Tech. 3rd Grad 96 Of 
Sergeant 78.00 
$th Cyrac Tech. 4th Grade 78.01 
j Leader Corpora! 66.00 
Tech. 5th Grade Tech. 5th Grade 66.00 
Auxilias Ist Private Ist Cl 54.00 
Auxiliar Private 50.00 
Certain allowances are added to _ these 


amounts for quarters where authorized and sub- 
sistance 

The first two Negro companies to be sent 
are now serving in a very efficient manner at 
Post Headquarters, Ft. Huachuca, Arizona. 

At Fort Des Moines, the First WAAC Train- 
ing Center, Negro WAAC Offficers are serving 
as Company Commanders, Platoon Comman- 
ders, Supply and Mess Officers, Special Service 
Officers and Teachers. Auxiliaries are serving 


as specialists. Negro Recruiting Officers are 



























WAAC Official ph graph 
CAPTAIN IN THE WAAC. Capt. Charity Adam 


Columbia, S. C., one of the first women to be appointed 

First Officer (the WAAC equivalent of Captain She 

has commanded four companies of Auxiliaries at F 
Des Moines through training 


stationed in each of the nine service command 
to aid in the procurement of Negro women for 
the Corps. 

Two Negro WAAC officers are stationed at 
WAAC Headquarters in Washington. 

Members of the WAAC are entitled to 2'/2 
days per month furlough, or 30 days per year, 
and may have this time off when their services 
can be spared. 

All uniforms, summer and 
and accessories are supplied by the government. 
Special clothing is issued for athletics and spe- 


winter, insignia 


cialized work. 

Since the call has been issued to all women 
citizens, regardless of race, color or creed, to 
join this pioneer organization which is the first 
auxiliary unit authorized to serve with the Army 
of the Army Nurses, it is very essen- 
tial that eligible Negro women enroll in large 
numbers. Negroes should be represented in all 
volunteer groups, for citizenship rights also en- 
tail citizenship duties and responsibilities. 

Not only are members of the WAAC making 
their skills available to the nation, but many 
are learning new skills for use in the post-war 
world. Specialist training is now being given 
in work not previously done by women, for ex- 


ample in radio and communications. There are 
Paes Q% 


exclusive 


Continued or 








~ Two Worlds 


* By HELEN BAYNE ANTHONY 


“There are two worlds: the world that 
we can measure with line and rule, and the 
world that we feel with our hearts and 
imagination.” —Leicu Hunt. 


RYSTAL Brown watched quietly the 

other high school girls and boys as they 

danced at the regular Friday afternoon 
“gym frolic.” 

She had no desire to dance with any of the 
boys even had they asked her, which they did 
not. In their stumbling adolescence, they bore 
no resemblance to her brother, Jim, a college 
soph, who taught her all the smooth new steps 
whenever he came home. 

Occasionally a girl, meaning to be kind, asked 
her to dance, but Crystal merely shook her head 
abstractedly. 

The girls were known to wonder why she 
came each week when she did not dance. She 
always sat there listening to the music, watching 
the others with a far-away soft look in her eyes. 

Crystal was not a plain-looking girl. On the 
contrary, an artist might have found her beauti- 
ful. But she was different. 

Only Crystal knew how really different she 
was from these other giggling, whispering girls. 

To what she was on the outside she did not 
pay much attention. But she cherished dreams 
of what she was on the inside. She moved amid 
the dancing merriment to a part of the gym- 
nasium where she could look through an op- 
posite window and see the hazy Pennsylvania 
hills whose rosy, floating mists seemed a fit set- 
ting for her enchantment. 

Entranced, she knew herself to be blue-eyed 
and golden-haired: all the fairy princesses in 
story-books were blue-eyed and golden-haired. 

She was Cinderella. These girls, her step- 
sisters who accepted good times as their right 
and threw her a crumb once in a while; they 
would be surprised some day when the prince 
chose her above them all! 

Or, she was the Sleeping Beauty. She almost 
stopped breathing when she thought of the cool, 
damask fairness of her check as it awaited the 
awakening kiss of the great, good prince! 

Today the prince did not seem so shadowy 
as usual. He had always been tall and dark in 
outline, but today he seemed to be taking a 
more material shape. 

She sat up with a start. Her eyes lost their 
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abstraction and focused upon the figure of , 
boy in the doorway. 

It was the tall new boy who had come 
town this week. The girls had all gone va-p; 
over him, whispering about his “Spanish air 
his “patent-leather curly hair,” and his “dee; 
dark sad eyes.” , 

Usually the girls made her tired with their 
“boy-talk,”—the boys they chose to rave «bout 
fell so far short of her own “great, good prince 
But this time, she had agreed with them. Sh, 
had been secretly pleased that he did not seen 
to pay any attention to their obvious approaches 
Yesterday she had watched him stride home 
alone after school in the direction of the bes 
residential district before she herself had slowh 
turned in the opposite direction toward her own 
humble home. 

Now his appearance seemed only a continua. 
tion of her day-dream. He stood in the doorway 
until the music stopped; then he came directh 
to her. 

“You’re Crystal Brown, aren’t you?” She 
nodded, mutely, thinking how natural her name 
sounded in his deep, soft voice. 

The dream continued, it seemed. Without 
words, she rose and found herself floating over 
the floor to the perfect rhythm of fairy music, 
supported by strong, gentle arms. 

It seemed natural, too, to look up into an 
olive face bending over one’s own. “I AM the 
Sleeping Princess,” she murmured. 

“For a sleeping princess, you dance very 
well,” he chuckled. 

The schoolgirl awoke to reality. She became 
aware of the dancing couples about her and of 
the fact that a number of her schoolmates were 
watching her progress with what looked like un- 
flattering amazement. 

“That’s because I’m Cinderella,” she told her- 
self, not him. “Now is the time to show them.” 

She laughed up at him as she had seen the 
movie stars act while dancing. 

“Dance well? Oh, yes, my big brother and I 
lance whenever he is home from college.” 

“From college? I knew, just to look at you, 
that you came from an educated family. Where 
does he go?” 

She named a Southern university. 

“I hope to go to college, too,” he said eagerly. 
“My uncle has promised to help me if I help 
him now while he is recovering from an opera- 
tion. By the way, we live at the Madison Apart- 
ment House. They have a swell party-room 
there. Some time when no one is using it you'll 
have to come over and we'll try some fancy step- 
ping.” 
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She remembered that she did not even know 
hus Malic. 
~My name? Oh, I’m sorry. I should have 
stroduced myself. My uncle told me to look for 
we and I just naturally forgot you didn’t know 
who | am. My name is Raoul.” 

She'd known he’d have a fascinating name. 

“Raoul what ?” 

“Just Raoul Lee. Dan Lee is my uncle.” 

Dan Lee was the janitor at The Madison. 
Then Raoul was 

He must have seen the question in her eyes. 

“Of course. You don’t suppose I’d have had 
the nerve to ask you to dance if I didn’t know 
we could be friends.” 

The hour of midnight had struck. She was 
Cinderella, indeed! Only Cinderella. 

“You asked me to dance because I was the 
only . 2” the music had stopped and she stood 
there unheeding the curious looks of those about 
them. The music started again and he swept 
her into his embrace away from those who must 
not see her quivering face. 

“You little fool!” he looked down at her with 
two years’ superiority in age and even more 
vears’ experience in a puzzling world. “You are 
: seeping princess, I guess. Aren’t you ever go- 
ng to wake up? All the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men couldn’t have dragged me here 
this afternoon if you had not been good-look- 


ng 
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“But.” she faltered, “how can you say that? 


| haven't fair skin and blue eyes and golden 


Nair 


“Who wants cold, ice-bound beauty like 
that ’” he asked, rather savagely. Then he held 
her away from him, looked down deep into her 
eyes and demanded: “Say, what kind of fairy 
tales do you read, anyway ?” 

She made him let her hide her face under his 
chin. “You don’t suppose I still read fairy tales, 
do you?” 

“You dream them, it seems. But if you must 
dream fairy tales, I'll get you a copy of Arabian 
Nights. That’s the kind I dream—the princesses 
are all like you.” 

She fled to the dressing room but she did not 
get her wrap immediately. She sat down before 
a corner mirror and gazed at herself. 

He was going to take her home—her, Crystal 
Brown, the only girl whom the magic slipper 
which he held could fit! 

The girl in the mirror had smooth, brown 
skin. She had dancing dark eyes and black 
permanent curls. She was dressed in orange, 
with an orange ribbon in her hair. Warm, vital. 
vivid ! 

The girl in the mirror stretched her arms up- 
ward as if reaching for life. 

With that stretch, the princess really awak- 
ened. And upon her awakening, the cold gran- 
ite walls of her Germanic castle-in-the-air crum- 
bled into oblivion. In its stead appeared the 
rightful abode for her spirit: a soft-tinted can- 
opy in an Eastern garden, swept by fragrant 
breezes under a sky hung low with fairy lights. 
different. 
colored. 


It was good to be 
It was good to be 
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War Work--A Challenge to Negro Womanpower 


® By CHARLES C. BERKLEY 


HE demands of the present World War 
have shifted the war production experts’ 
eyes from the subject of manpower to 
“womanpower.” 
Statements by the Manpower Commissioner 
and the Director of Selective Service point out 
that, 


“The supply of manpower shrinks hour by hour. 
More than 4,000,000 men must be added to the 
Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps and the Coast 
Guard before the end of the year....... 
Ihe need for men has now reached a place where 
we must be sure that no registrant is deferred 
if he is engaged in work which can be suspended 
or which can be done by an over-aged man, one 
physically less fit, or by a woman.” ! 


A challenge is issued which points directly to 
the conclusion that “Womanpower is Vital to 
Victory.” 

Negro women have early accepted the chal- 
lenge of war production plants. This was dem- 
onstrated in the initial National Defense pro- 
gram. Long limited to the field of domestic 
service as the major employment opportunity, 
Negro women quickly turned their attention to 
the training programs which were designed and 
promoted by the Federal Government to insure 
an adequate trained labor supply for the ever 
expanding Defense and War industries. Early 
trends were noticeable as through such pro- 
grams of National Youth Administration, Works 
Progress Administration, Local Boards of Edu- 
cation, and the Federal Office of Education, 
Negro women sought such training as aviation 
trades, machine shop practice, blue print trac- 
ing, radio assembly, instrument and gauge test- 
ing, welding, and power machine operating, 
whenever and wherever such training courses 
were made available to women without regard 
to race, color, creed or national origin. 

These courses brought results and as the 
racial exclusion policies of war firms relaxed it 
was possible to make “spot” placements of those 
Negro women who had successfully completed 
such training courses as mentioned above. 

The plight of the Negro woman as war 
worker has not been an easy one as was notice- 
able in the early period of 1941 when in New 
York City it was observed that “the greatest 


1 Major General Hershey’s Radio Address, February 
13, 1943. 

2 Brooklyn Urban League Annual Report 1941, “In- 
dustrial Relations.” 
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opportunity for the placement of Negro 
in defense industries was found in the g 
trades. Sixty-five percent of all placements ; 
were in garment trades for both youth and 
workers. The Negro woman, as industrial w 
has for years been active in the garment | 
which helps account for this factor. Ar 
observation points out that many defense 
are working odd shifts and are finding it 
cult to secure the number of workers m 
to continue production.” ~ 

This observation is pointed out as an ia 
tion of the problem which often confront 
Negro woman as she seeks employment 
war plant. The introduction of women en 1 
into war industries creates a new ind 
problem, and with the Negro woman the { 
tor of discrimination because of her race furtl 
complicates this already delicate and new 
sonnel problem. 

Midst the problems of racial discriminat 
yet with a firm determination that her services 
in war plants were essential, Negro women h 
forged ahead and have welded themselves 
the semi-skilled and skilled brackets of war 
duction work. Today Negro women are 
ing as production workers in shipyards as weld- 
ers, in aircraft factories as riveters, drill press 
operators, sheet metal workers, blue print trac- 
ers, in machine shops as lathe operators, In Mmu- 
nition plants as assembly workers, in radio and 
instrument plants as inspectors and testers, in 
garment industries as power machine operators, 
cutters, trimmers, and finishers, and hundreds 


~ 
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Queen Jackson working on sub-assembly fuselage—B-25 
Mitchell bomber—at the Inglewood plant of North 
American Aviation, Inc. 























































































































A pneumatic riveter, E. B. Halliburton works on a B-25 
Mitchell bomber at the Inglewood plant of North Amer- 
ican Aviation, Inc 


of others are working on assembly lines helping 
produce the fighting equipment for our armed 
forces and their allies. 

It is logical to say that as more war industries 
replace men being drafted into the armed forces, 
and as more industries turn their attention to 
the untapped reserve of womanpower in an at- 
tempt to secure adequate personnel to fill ex- 
panding assembly lines, more Negro women will 
find employment opportunities in war plants. 

Industry has found that in recruiting women 
better results are obtained from “green” women 
who enter the industry. “Green” workers are 
inskilled, or without any previous training in 
the field of work of the assignment. “On the 
Job Training” is the theme of the training pro- 
gram of a major essential war industry on the 
Eastera seaboard. This industry employs ap- 
proximately 25,000 workers. The majority are 
new employees who have completed the special- 
ized training program set up by this firm. In 
a recent discussion with the Director of Per- 
sonnel of this firm it was made clear that this 
company prefers women who have no previous 
industrial training or experience. It has been 
this company’s experience that it is easier to 
train a “green” worker than to “untrain” a 
worker who has been exposed to training which 
more than often is of little use to the worker 
once employed by this firm.* 

This trend in industrial training offers un- 
limited opportunities to Negro women. The 


3 Sperryscope:9:9—Je 1942—-Sperry Gyroscope Co., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 










basic requirements for employment are no 
longer those of experience or industrial train- 
ing; the basis of recruiting women has been 
broadened and more and more Negro women 
will find opportunities to seek war employment 
as the program expands. 

The Negro woman is not alone in her strug- 
gle for industrial recognition. All women now 
secking war employment are new to the labor 
market. Such agencies as War Manpower Com- 
mission, in recognition of this fact, have set up 
special committees whose job it is to interest 
women in war work. In Buffalo, New York, a 
special exhibit has been initiated as a demon- 
stration of the place of women in industry. Two 
women are to be seen operating lathes and au- 
tomatic drill presses as one visits this project. 
This novel idea attracts the attention of the per- 
son who passes along the streets and it demon- 
strates at a glance the fact that “womanpower 
is vital to victory” on the production front. 

Labor has seen its role in seeing to it that 
every woman regardless of her race, creed, color 
or national origin is given an opportunity. 
Negro women are encouraged to join labor or- 
ganizations and many leaders and key trade 
unionists are Negro women. 

Such Government agencies as the President’s 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice, and 
in New York State, the State War Council’s 
Committee on Discrimination in Employment, 
are giving special attention to the placement 
problems of Negro women. It has been the ex- 
perience of these agencies that Negro women 
do not face the discriminatory problems so com- 
mon to the Negro man. Women in industry is 
a growing field and many of the peculiar prob- 
lems confronting Negro men do not exist for 
Negro women, as sll women workers are trying 
to achieve general acceptance by war industry. 

The private social welfare agencies are mak- 
ing contributions to the integration of Negro 
women in industry by advising them on such 
technical points as the methods of securing proof 
of citizenship, applying for the job, filing appli- 
cations, and registration with the United States 
Employment Service. 

Other general factors, such as manpower 
shortages, coupled with the cry for increased 
production, are bringing immeasurable results 
and Negro women are finding more opportuni- 
ties in “Pay While You Train” industries. 

Negro women are being urged to take their 
places alongside other women in this all-out 
struggle for freedom. There is little doubt in 
the minds of those persons working to recruit 
unused manpower that this challenge is being 
answered. To answer this challenge points to 
new experiences, new aims, and new ambitions. 
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HE American Women’s Voluntary Ser- 
* vices is performing a wartime job the 


significance of which is even more im- 
pressive than the sum total of the individual 
services rendered by its members, for it offers 
a chance for Negro and white women to meet, 
work and plan together on a basis of interracial 
equality not only during the war but in the 
peacetime reconstruction that will follow. 

The AWVS, as the organization is popularly 
known, with headquarters in New York City, 
was founded in January of 1940 by Mrs. Alice 
Throckmorton McLean as a permanent, na- 
tional body whose basic purpose would be the 
free and voluntary enlistment of American wo- 
men to the end that they might serve most ef- 
fectively their community and their country 
in times of peace and of war—and through 
such service compensate in part for the privilege 
they enjoy as free, American women. Abroad, 
Mrs. Mclean had observed the work of the 
Lotta Svards of Finland and the Samaritans of 
Switzerland, and had spent some time in Eng- 
land prior to that country’s entry into the war. 
There she had been closely associated with Lady 
Reading, whose Women’s Voluntary Service 
was the best volunteer organization in England. 
While working with the WVS, Mrs. McLean 
noted how quickly and how well the women 
received their training and was fortunate 
enough to witness, for a brief period, the heroic 
part they played in the defense of their coun- 
try when war came to its shores. She returned 
to America so inspired that she determined to 


An AWVS Class in Home Repairs. 


Women 
Volunteers 


Unite to Serve 


© By RUBY BRYANT YEARWOOD 


set up a similar group here in the United States, 
adapted to suit the American scene. From the 
beginning the growth of the organization was 
constant, but was immediately accelerated by 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. Today, there are 
more than 300,000 members scattered in local 
units throughout the United States and its ter- 
ritories. 
General Program 

The program of the AWVS is three-fold: 

1) to TRAIN women so that they may trans- 
late an ineffectual desire to help into a real and 
valuable skill, (2) to PLACE women in volun- 
teer posts for which they are best fitted by train- 
ing and experience, and (3) to SERVE exist- 
ing community agencies and governmental de- 
partments—federal, state and local. 

As an educational agency, the AWVS pro- 
vides free training for women in all kinds of 
war work. Qualified volunteer instructors and 
lecturers teach the courses, at the successful 
completion of which certificates are awarded. 
These courses, exclusive of those given under 
the auspices of the Red Cross ( First-Aid, Nutri- 
tion, Home Nursing and Nurses’ Aide), cover a 
wide range of subjects, such as: Air Raid Pre- 
caution—to fit civilians for work in community 
protection; Child Care and Development—to 
train volunteers to assist in work with young 
children; Consumer Education and Leadership 
—to instruct women to interpret consumer prob- 
lems and to lead consumer education groups; 
Home Repairs—to teach care and repair of 
home equipment as an aid in conservation of 
labor and materials; Convoy Driving, Map 
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Re ig, Motor Mechanics—to prepare volun- 
teers for work in transportation; War Photog- 
raf to train women to fill assignments for 
the AWVS, the OCD, the USO, etc., and to do 
medical and clinical photography; Radio 


Theory, Morse Code, PBX Switchboard—to 
re women for work in communications. 
Within the immense scope of its activities, the 
4\ VS furnishes the answer to every woman’s 
question “What Can I do?” So varied and 
flexible are its numerous services that any com- 
munity may adapt them to meet its own par- 
ticular needs. These activities are, of course. 
nstantly being revised and enlarged to meet 
the shifting emphasis of current trends in this 

period of wartime emergency. 

As a clearing house for defense work, the 
AWVS enrolls hospital and welfare workers, 
emergency switchboard operators, ration card 
listributors and clerical help; from its mobile 
kitchens and canteens it distributes food to ser- 
vicemen and, in emergencies, to civilians: in the 
country its members can and store food; in its 
volunteer workshops members knit, sew, recon- 
dition and make new clothing for the families 
of servicemen and for distribution through re- 
lief agencies ; through its motor transport service 
trained volunteers drive for various branches 
uf the armed forces, government agencies, social 
service groups—both military and civilian. Its 
members sell war bonds and stamps, working 






























{t Wadleigh High School, New York City, AWVS 
Juniors care for children while their parents are apply- 


ing for War Ration Books. 
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This AWVS Ambulance, donated to the City of Neu 
Tork by the 12th and 16th Divisions, is stationed 
at Harlem Hospital for emergency use. It is manned 6) 
f these Divisions who have qualified for the 
AWVS Motor Transport Service 


members 


directly under the Treasury Department; they 
actively engage in the government’s salvage pro- 
gram, cooperate with the United States Em- 
ployment Service in the registration of women 
to help in harvesting the crops, work closely 
with child welfare organizations in setting up 
and staffing child-care centers and day nurseries 
for the children of working mothers. Indepen- 
dently, and in cooperation with the USO and 
other organizations, the AWVS provides recre- 
ational facilities for servicemen. It also does an 
important job in recruiting volunteers—whether 
as nurses’ aides for the hospitals, blood donors 
for the Red Cross, or enlistees for the Women’s 
Auxiliary Army Corps. 


How the Job Is Done 





One naturally asks: How can so colossal a 
task be accomplished by volunteer workers? 
How is the program financed? What are the 
techniques of organization? Who is eligible for 
membership ? 

The basis of the organization rests upon the 
establishment of local or community units. It 
is the policy of AWVS not to conduct mem- 
bership drives nor to create new units but, 
rather, to wait until interest is manifested by a 
community group whose objective is the forma- 
tion of a local unit. When a local sponsoring 
committee has been formed, it analyzes the 
needs of its community and this analysis serves 
as the basis for setting up a division. The AWVS 
has no dues and is supported by contributions 
which come, largely, from its own members. 
Local groups finance themselves, some by spon- 
soring social and cultural affairs to which they 
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charge admission, and are responsible for ob- 
taining the space in which to house their activi- 
ties. Membership is open to all volunteers, re- 
gardless of race, color or creed; the only re- 
quirement being a patriotic willingness to serve. 
Those who become members are required to do 
100 hours of volunteer work before they earn 
the privilege of wearing the uniform of the 
organization, and are permitted to wear the 
uniform only when actually on duty. 


The Contributions of Negro Women 


Because the AWVS is non-secretarian, non- 
political, non-profit-making and is guided by a 
founding charter that is truly democratic, it 
seemed to many Negro women throughout the 
country the best organization through which 
they might contribute their share toward win- 
ning the war for democracy on the home front. 

Negro women in New York City were the 
first to seek membership. Their lead was 
promptly followed by groups in Corona, N. Y., 
Beacon, N. Y., Beaumont, Tex., Hollywood, 
Cal., Chicago, Ill, Omaha, Neb., Durham, 
N. C., Gary, Ind., Ashland, Ky., Atlanta, Ga., 
New Orleans, La., Galveston, Tex., Tucson, 
Ariz., and Pittsburgh, Pa. Since a local unit is 
formed at the request of an interested com- 
munity group and generally services its particu- 
lar area of residence, most of the units created 
at the request of this racial group have devel- 


oped into predominantly Negro or all-Negro 


contingents. In some sections, however, Ne- 
groes have become members, along with whites, 
of units already existing in the general com- 
munity. 


In New York 


In the City of New York, units are estab- 
lished, geographically, according to the batta- 
lions of the Fire Department. In the area re- 
ferred to as Harlem are three such units, known 
as Divisions 12, 13C and 16. Another large 
and active group, interracial in composition but 
headed by a Negro woman, is found in Corona, 
Long Island, a suburb of New York City. From 
a small beginning in July, 1941, these units 
have grown to a membership of more than 
3,000. The work of these women, as well as 
that of Negro members of other AWVS units 
throughout the country, should be an inspira- 
tion to women of all races to do their bit in this 
crucial period. 

These divisions conduct classes in First-Aid, 
Air-Raid Precaution and Motor Mechanics in 
their local areas, and many of their members 
have taken and are taking courses at the Greater 
New York Headquarters and other AWVS units 
in the fields of International Morse Code, Map 
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Reading, Nutrition, War Photography, Public 
Speaking, Child Care, Consumers Education, 
etc. Each unit has its volunteer workshop, 
where members who have a talent for sev ing 
and knitting meet regularly to make such usefyj 
articles as sweaters, socks, gloves, blankets and 
children’s clothing. A large number of these 
items have been distributed to local charitable 
organizations, principally day nurseries serving 
the underprivileged of the community. Each 
unit has a Junior Auxiliary, composed of virls 
from 14-18 years of age, who actively engage in 
taking training courses, working at crafts, and 
conducting a messenger service. All have co- 
operated with the Red Cross drive for nurses’ 
aides and have placed several young women in 
Harlem Hospital for this training. 

These divisions have cooperated with the 
Federal Government by serving as volunteers in 
aiding the local draft boards with the registra- 
tion of men for the Selective Service and by 
assisting in the various rationing registrations. 
Members of these units man booths in numer- 
ous banks, theatres and department stores from 
which they have sold thousands of dollars in 
war bonds and stamps to citizens of the com- 
munity. Those who have completed the course 
in communications and map reading serve in 
that division of the Interceptor Command 
which plots information on the movement of 
planes as relayed by the plane spotters. 

It was a member of one of these units in 
New York City, Mercedes Jordan Welcker, who 
composed the song which was accepted and 
published by the National AWVS as the organ- 
ization’s official marching song. Mrs. Welcker 
is now a member of the WAAC, as is true of 
many other former AWVS women—white and 
Negro. 

The offices of each of these divisions are be- 
ing used as recruiting centers for WAAC en- 
listments, and their members are assisting in this 
work at other stations throughout the city. 

Their salvage committees are doing a splendid 
job in the government’s scrap collection cam- 
paign; and their victory pastime committees 
not only collect magazines, radios, athletic 
equipment, games and other articles for the 
leisure-time use of soldiers in the camps and 
for the sick in hospitals, but have furnished 
recreation lounges for servicemen stationed in 
the local area, prepared several hundred Christ- 
mas packages for men in the armed forces over- 
seas, and have given Christmas parties for those 
stationed at nearby points. 

One of the major points to which two of the 
New York units (Divisions 12 and 16) devoted 
their time and energy was the raising of funds 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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TRAINING... 


The NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION provides 
a broad training program for employment in war indus- 
tries. The action pictures shown here were taken at NYA 
War Training Production Centers. 


Mildren Green 
trained at the Ra- 
dio Communica- 
tion Center of the 
NYA, shown here 
testing a chassi 
is now employed 
with the Philhar- 
monic Radio ( 
New York City, a 
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... JOBS 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, Inc., Ingle- 
wood, Cal., employs Negro women on the assembly 
lines where major types of planes are produced for 
combat service. 
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Mamie Johnson, an automatic riveter, 
works on a P-51 Mustang fighter 
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Freedom's Plow 


By LANGSTON HUGHES 


HEN a man starts out with nothing, 
When a man starts out with his har 
When a man starts out to build a wor 
He starts first with himself 

And the faith that is in his heart 


The strength there, the will there to build 


First in the heart is the 

Then the mind starts seekin 

His eyes look out on the 

On the rich soil of the world, on the 
The eyes see there materials for building, 
See the difficulti 

The mind 

The hand seeks tools to cut the 


To till the soil, and harness the 


Then the hand seeks other hands to help, 


A community of hands to helt 

Thus the dream becomes not one man 
-_ 

But a community dream. 

Not my dream alone, but our dream 
Vot my world alone, but vour world a 


Belonging to all the hands who build. 


A long time ago, but not too long ago, 

Ships came from across the sea bringing Pilgrims and prayer-maken 
Adventurers and booty seekers. free men and inde ntured erzvant 
Slave men and slave masters, all neu 


To a new world, America! 


With billowing sails the galleons came 

Bringing men and dreams, women and dreams. 

In little bands together, heart reaching out to heart, 
Hand reaching out to hand, they began to build our land. 


Some were free hands seeking a vreater freedom, 





Some were indentured hands hoping to find their freedom, 
Some were slave hands guarding in their hearts the seed of freedom. 


But the word was there always: FREEDOM. 


Down into the earth went the plow 

In the free hands and the slave hands, 

In identured hands and adventurous hands, 

Turning the rich soil went the plow in many hand 

That planted and harvested the food that fed 

And the cotton that clothed America. 

Clang egainst the trees went the ax in many hands 

That hewed and shaped the rooftops of America. 

Splash into the rivers and the seas went the boat-hulls 

That moved and transported America. 

Crack went the whips that drove the horses across the plains of America. 
Free hands and slave hands, indentured hands, adventurous hands, 
White hands and black hands held the plow handles, 

Ax handles, hammer handles, launched the boats and whipped the horses 
That fed and housed and moved America. 


Thus together through labor, all these hands made America. 


Labor! Out of labor came the villages and the towns that grew to cities. 
Labor! Out of labor came the rou boats and the sailboats and the steamboats. 
Came the wagons and the coaches, covered wagons, stage coaches, 

Out of labor came the factories, came the foundries, came the railroads. 


Came the marts and markets, shops and stores 


Came the mighty products moulded, manufactured, 


Sold in shop , prle d in warehouses, shipped the wide world « 
Out of labor—white hands and black hands 
Came the dream, the strencth, the will, and the way to build Amer 


Now it is Me here, and You there. 
Now it’s Manhattan, Chicago, 
Seattle, New Orleans, 

Boston and El Paso 

Now it is the U.S. A. 


A long time ago, but not too long ago, a man said: 
ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL ... ENDOWED B) THEIR 
CREATOR WITH CERTAIN INALIENABLE RIGHTS ... AMONG 
THESE LIFE, LIBERTY AND THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. 

His name was Jefferson. There were slaves then, 

But in their hearts the slaves believed him, too, 

And silently took for granted that what he said was also meant for them. 





It was a long time ago, but not so long ago at that, Lincolr 
NO MAN IS GOOD ENOUGH TO GOVERN ANOTHER MAN 
WITHOUT THAT OTHER’S CONSENT. 

There were slaves then, too, but in their hearts the slaves knew 

What he said must be meant for every human being 


Else it had no meaning for anyone. 


Then a man said 

BETTER TO DIE FREE, THAN TO LIVE SLAVES 
He was a colored man who had been a slave but had run au 
And the slaves knew what Frederick Douglass said was tru 
With fohn Brown at Harper's Ferry, Negroes died. John B 
Before the Civil War, days were dark, 
And nobody knew for sure when freedom would triumph 
“Or if it would,” thought some. 
But others knew it had to triumph. 
In those dark days of slavery, 
Guarding in their hearts the seed of freedom, 
The slaves made up a song: 

KEEP YOUR HAND ON THE PLOW! HOLD ON!! 
That song meant just what it said: Hold on! 


Freedom will come! Keep your hand on the plow! Hold on! 


Out of war, it came, bloody and terrible! But it came! 
Some there were, as always, who doubted that the war would ¢ 
That the slaves would be free, or that the union would stand 
But now we know how it all came out. 

Out of the darkest days for a pe ople and a nation, 

We know now how it came out. 

There was light when the battle clouds rolled away. 

There was a great wooded land, 


And men united as a nation. 


America is a dream. 


The poet says it was promises. 


The people say it is promises that will come true. 


The people do not always say things out loud, nor write them down 
The people often hold great thought in their dé é pest heart 

And sometimes only blunderingly express them, 

Haltingly and stumbling say them, 

And faultily put them into practice. 

The people do not always understand each other. 

But there is. somewhere there. always the trving to understand 

And the trving to say, 


“You are a man. Together we are building our land.” 





America! 
Land created in common, dream nourished in common. 
heep your hand on the plow! Hold on! 
If the house is not yet finished, don’t be discouraged, builder! 
If the fight is not yet won, don’t be weary, soldier! 
The plan and the pattern is here, 
Woven from the beginning into the warp and woof of America: 
ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAI 
NO MAN IS GOOD ENOUGH TO GOVERN ANOTHER MAN 
WITHOUT THAT OTHER’S CONSENT. 
BETTER DIE FREE, THAN TO LIVE SLAVES. 
Who said those things? Americans! 
Who owns those words? America! 
Who is America? You, me! 
We are America! 
To the enemy who would conquer us from without, we say, NO! 
To the enemy who would divide and conquer us from within, we say, NO! 
To all the enemies of the great words: 
FREEDOM, BROTHERHOOD, DEMOCRACT, 
We say, NO! 


A long time ago, 


An enslaved people heading toward freedom made up a song: 


KEEP YOUR HAND ON THE PLOW! HOLD ON! 
That plow plowed a new furrow across the field of history. 
Into that furrow the freedom seed was dropped. 

From that seed a tree grew, is growing, will ever grow. 
That tree is not for Negroes alone, 
But for everybody, for all America, for all the world. 
May its branches spread and its shelter grow 
Until all races and all peoples know tts shade. 
KEEP YOUR HAND ON THE PLOW! HOLD ON! 


poem was especially written by Langston Hughes to be read by Paul Muni, 

e of the feature radio programs of the Vocational Opportunity Campaign 

It was heard over the Blue Network on Monday, March 15, 1943 from 3:45 to 

00 P.M.. Eastern War Time. Background music was furnished bw « 
paniment and the Golden Gate Quartette 
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Wartime Guidance for Tomorrow’s Citizens 


© By GEORGE GREGORY, Jr. 


OLLOWING closely in the wake of the 

war has come the necessity for a complete 

reorganization of the program of group 
work agencies. This change brought about by 
the necessity for gearing programs to the war 
effort has occasioned a deep change in the phil- 
osophy of group work. Prior to the war there 
was all too little of the program devoted to prac- 
ticability and the usefulness of individuals. The 
previous emphasis was on recreation of a type 
which sought to occupy the leisure time of the 
individual. Too often this took the form of en- 
tertaining the individual rather than the notion 
that the individual should be asked to contri- 
bute time, effort or wits to furthering the general 
program, thereby advancing in proportion to 
the effort expended. 

The war has disrupted the old forms, pre- 
sented new problems and opportunity to group 
workers and their charges. Throughout the na- 
tion, agencies are making a switch from the 
pre-war philosophy to a new and challenging 
emphasis through pre-induction courses and 
junior-sized Army and Navy programs. Scaled 
down to meet the capabilities of children, the 
community houses, boys’ and girls’ clubs, scouts, 
high schools and even elementary schools are 
using these programs to help the general war 
effort. Whether these contributions are by Boys’ 
Club members shaping model airplanes for the 
use of the Navy, or a High School Victory Corps 
teaching shop work as preparation for the ser- 
vice, or a Scout group learning signaling, or 
elementary school boys collecting scrap, they are 
proving amazingly effective and interesting. 


What Children Know About the War 


New objectives have served to awaken the 
youth of the country to the possibilities of serv- 
ice. There may be some who deplore what 
might be called an encouragement of the mar- 
tial spirit in our children. However, it has been 
our experience that the children know as much 


about the war as their elders. Group work 
agencies have been forced to change programs 
to give worthwhile direction and leadership to 
the upsurge of patriotic feeling. It goes without 
saying that these service programs stress useful- 
ness in a child’s daily life, rather than the more 
spectacular but grislier side of the war effort. 
We are concerned here with an attempt to 
picture positive reactions on individuals and 
program in one of the country’s largest group 
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work agencies, the Harlem Children’s C: 
Final step in the completion of this Cente: 
the erection of the Harlem Boys’ Club by, 
Children’s Aid Society. Nestled in the hea 
one of New York’s most congested tene: 
districts the Boy’s Club was erected 

equipped at a total cost of more than $400,! 

Its facilities include a large gymnasium, a 
torlum, games rooms, scout and hobby r 
medical and dental clinics, meeting rooms, ; 
roof and classrooms for instruction in auto 
chanics, cooking, woodwork, music, dramatics. 
pressing and tailoring, arts and crafts, fine arts 
and junior achievement. The members of the 
Center have ample opportunity for self-expres- 
sion and planning of programs through house 
councils elected by the members. Each member 
must have a medical examination by doctors 
paid by the Children’s Aid Society within one 
month after joining. Thereafter members have 
access to the dental clinic, doctors, nurse, dent- 
ists, oral hygienist, a qualified psychiatrist, voca- 
tional guidance instructors and a competent 
staff of leaders. These activities naturally lend 
themselves to an enlightened and constructive 
long range program for development of Harlem 
children. 


Good and Bad Influences 


This narrative is based on our experiences in 
programming and leadership of more than 3,000 
boys and girls, ages 7 to 21 years, who are mem- 
bers of the Center. Our observations are mainl\ 
concerned with 1941 as a non-war vear and 
1942 the first year of America’s entry into World 
War II. While a vear may not seem to be suffi 
cient time to have positive indications as to th 
effect of war on a group work program, ther 
are certain definite trends which unmistakabl 
mirror influences, both good and bad, direct! 
attributable to the war. 

Most pronounced change is a definite indica 
tion of a substantial rise in employment. Up t 
1942, our rolls showed that as high as 52 pet 
cent of our families were supported by Hom 
Relief, WPA or pensions, suc h as Old Age 
Blind Assistance, Child Welfare and Veterans 
Relief. Based on the first 1,655 members wh 
joined during the first three months of our fis- 
cal year, October through December, only 32 
percent of our members were supported by pub- 
lic funds. Increased employment has affected a 
change in material comforts for the children of 
our families. We find our children are better 








fed. vetter clothed. cxhibit less anxiety trace- 
able to imsecurity, and have more spending 
For instance, our nurse reports that 
October 1941 through December 1941 
we examined 822 bovs and girls and found 208 


of malnutrition. For the corresponding 3 
ths’ period of 1942 our doctors examined 
bovs and girls and found only 148 cases. 


P of this drop is attributable to follow-up pro- 


edures by the nurse on old cases. However. 
find evidences of better and more ample 
Our registration for the first 3 months’ 


period of the fiscal year rose from 1,541 in 194] 
ore than 1,656 in 1942, in spite of a twenty- 
five percent increase in membership fees. Better 
ily financial conditions are also reflected in 
ip figures for 1942. In the face of a rise in 
ip fees for members to $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 

1 $5.00 per week, our Camp Wallkill showed 

rise in the total number of campers from 870 

1941 to 904 in 1942. Increased employment 
is reflected in the nursery school which is filled 
to capacity with 2 to 4-year-olds, the majority 
f whose parents are wage earners. 

Lawlessness Curbed by Employment 

Increased employment has been a boon to 
ir teen-age youngsters. All of our Senior group 
17-21) numbering more than 200, who are 
not in school are employed full time. A high 
percentage of this group in school is working 
part time. A great number of 15 to 16-year- 
ids who are in school have part-time jobs. The 
latter trend is not as pronounced with girls as 
with boys. Salaries for part-time workers range 
from $8.00 weekly to as high as $21.00 weekly. 
Added revenue and money to spend has re- 
sulted in a clear-cut reduction in the amount 
of restlessness which frequently leads to law- 
lessness. Boys 19 and under are generally bet- 
ter behaved and more sober whenever they are 
employed. In this respect the war has proven 
beneficial to Harlem's teen-age youngsters. It 
has removed a great deal of the anxiety and 
frustration common to submarginal income 
families, which inevitably affected children. It 
is mv firm belief, based on observation of the 
conduct of 17 to 2l-year-olds during the past 
year that restlessness and lawlessness have de- 
creased appreciably and will continue to de- 
crease as long as necessities are supplied by em- 
ployment. 

The second great change in our members’ 
lives is the readjustment caused by increased 
absence of male and female members from the 
family, many away at war, others away from 
home in defense jobs. The most serious aspect 
of this change has been a rise in full-time em- 
ployment for females. Where prior to 1942 no 








jobs were available for mothers and older sisters 
many female 






or mothers did part-time work, 
members of the family have secured full-time 
work, thus robbing the home of that adult lead- 
ership so necessary to control and guidance in 
the lives of growing children. A per- 
centage of children therefore are deprived of 
family control for long 







greater 








those safeguards of 
periods of the day than was formerly true. Some 


parents until late eve- 





in fact do not see their 
ning. This is a serious change for our children 
for more than half of them had but one parent 
in the home prior to 1942. Removal of the 
other parent via employment has erased much 
of the family life. For instance, there is a defi- 
in the number of so-called “Door Key 







nite rise 
Children.” 
at work, parents would like to have the Center 
without a dinner hour 





Because they are now awa\ all dav 





in session continuously 
The clubs are now open for school age children 
from 2 until 9 P.M. or later. Our figures for 
attendance at the Club reflect a greater and 
more consistent use of facilities, traceable to 
lack of older people in the home during the 
day. Daily attendance for December 1941 
showed 457 different boys and girls. For De- 
cember 1942, the attendance was 671. Class at- 
tendance averaged 26 in December 1942 as 
compared with 16 in December 1941. Attend- 
ance at basketball games, roller skating nights, 
winter camping for the scouts, dances and par- 
showed heavily increased 












ties, story hours, etc., 
attendance figures. 






War Services Program for Children 





Another change the war has brought to our 
awareness of 
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librarian at the Harlem Children’s Center 
audience spellbound during story hour. 
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A Challenge toNegro Women 


® By DELOLAH TURNER HARRIS 


HE National emergency is giving the 

American woman an increasing oppor- 

tunity to explore fields of service not 
formerly open to her. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 4 million women will be engaged 
in war production by the end of 1943. This 
trend in the Nation’s use of womanpower marks 
a new era in the economic status of women. 
This turn of events is highly significant to the 
Negro woman. 

Formerly, the Negro has not been too eager 
for an industrial career: first, because during 
peace times industrial work has not tradition- 
ally been given the economic recognition it 
warrants; and in the second place, because the 
opportunities for advancement of Negro work- 
ers in industry have been negligible. For too 
long social status and economic status have been 
used as synonymous terms when a choice of 
occupations is under consideration. The rela- 
tionship between the social prestige associated 
with special careers and the economic values 
derived from them is a very unrealistic one 
which has been confusing to the Negro worker. 

The year 1942 brought increased industrial 
opportunities to Negroes—especially for the 
Negro woman who has shared more equitably 
in the war production program than the Negro 
man. Many of these jobs are “dead end” be- 
cause of their nature, while others will net 
diminishing returns unless definite plans are 
made now to convert these skills for post-war 
occupational use. Now is the time when the 
foundation must be laid to integrate the Negro 
into the pattern of American industries. 


Guidance Suggestions 


Because the experiences of the Negro woman 
in industry have been so limited, she is sorely 
in need of skillful guidance which will equip 
her not only to gain a foothold in current com- 
petitive trades but also to promote her gains in 
the future. Reputable agencies offering employ- 
ment and vocational guidance services such as 
the Urban League, Y.W.C.A. and other social 
service agencies are sources from which current 
and future occupational information may be 
obtained. The general trend indicates that 
there will be an open field for women in avia- 
tion aircrafts and mechanics, radio, chemical 
and biological sciences, garment trades, and a 
wide range of other consumer services. In as 
much as the Negro woman is pioneering in these 
fields, she can only move ahead by the realiza- 
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tion that training leads to skill which in 
is power, commanding respect from one’s 
ployer and fellow employees. 

Agencies concerned with placement of 
Negro woman offer counseling which is ¢ 
on a basis of the individual’s native abi 
former training and experience in terms of 
demands of the labor market and to assist 
to formulate sound occupational philosop! 
She is constantly reminded of the fact that tl 
are definite job habits and emotional tr 
which are cardinal factors in determining 
worker’s eligibility. The average employer c: 
siders it important for an employee to be al 
to work harmoniously with other workers a: 
to blend into the work situation as an integ: 
part of the whole, recognizing that tardines 
absence, or failure to conform to the establish: 
routine affects the entire plant schedule eithe: 
by slowing up production or by imposing undu 
hardships on other employees. 

N.Y.A. Workshop Training 

Unfortunately, the Negro has not taken ful 
advantage of the free training courses for war 
industries offered by the government. It is my 
opinion that too few qualified Negro women 
have enrolled for intensive training courses 
One of the sources of free training is the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, which offers 
courses to applicants from 16 to 25 years of 
age. The work shops offer a basic foundation 
which equips the trainee with adequate skills to 
participate in the shop production unit, wher 
articles are turned out that are used by the 
various armed services of our Nation. Women 
are in training in the following units of instruc- 
tion and production in the National Youth 
Administration work shops: drafting; radio as- 
sembly, communications and operating; ma- 
chine tool operating and inspection; arc and 
acetylene welding; industrial sheet metal: 
aviation aircrafts and mechanics; and auto 
mechanics. Personal counseling service is of- 
fered in each of the training centers to assist 
the trainee in harnessing her former experience 
to a related field in order to be available for 
war production at the earliest possible date. 
The United States Employment Service cooper- 
ates with the plant personnel to see that these 
workers are absorbed by war industries upon 
completion of their training at the center. I 
mention the fact that all racial groups work 
harmoniously together in N.Y.A. work shops 
because this type of experience has beea in- 
strumenial in paving the way for normal work- 
ing relationships among all racial groups in 
private industry. 

Trainees released to private industry are 

(Continued on Page 95 





A Woman Looks at Her 
@ By RANCES HARRIET WILLIAMS 


Y first conscious enjoyment of the pro- 
cesses of democratic government came 
when as a child my father took all of 

us to political meetings. I didn’t understand 
much that happened but I did enjoy the lights, 
the band and the general good feelings of the 
occasion. Later I discovered that the govern- 
ment was from time to time an arbitrator be- 
tween individuals, groups and sections of the 
try and thus maintained peace. I looked 
ypon these processes as ones full of good intent 
very necessary, but rather far away from 
me because I did not plan to have any serious 
arguments or disagreement either with an in- 
lividual or groups. So I had never thought of 
myself as being intimately a part of my govern- 
ment until one day I became conscious for the 
first time of a third and extremely important 
role the government plays, namely, that of be- 
ing the people’s servant, the people’s agent. It 
s in this role that the government does for all 
f us that which would be less efficiently done 
by each of us as individuals. 
lake the city water works. There was a time 
when each one had his individual water supply. 
This is still true in rural areas. But Mrs. A’s 
water became polluted, Mrs. B’s well ran dry, 
so there was water trouble which we come to 
e could be more effectively handled by the 
government than by each of us as an individu- 
|. Schools, hospitals, parks, playgrounds are 
services by the government for the people 
which we take more or less for granted. Yet this 
tion of the government being the agent of the 
people is perhaps, in a shrinking world, one of 
most important for all of us to think about. 


Government—The People’s Servant 


If we will stop to examine some of the new 
experiences we are now passing through, we 
iy come into a fuller appreciation of the 
eaning of democratic government where the 
wernment responds to the will of the people 
1 acts as its agent. Take price control we 
know that in the time of war more and more 
our materials, our men and our factories 
ve to be used to make planes, tanks and guns. 
So there are fewer and fewer materials, men 
nd factories left to make supplies for those of 
s here at home. Yet in a time of war there are 
ts of jobs and wages are good, so people have 
1onev to buy when there are few things to buy. 
[he result is severe competition between buyers 


{ prices rise. 


Government 


Now price control means that the Congress 
was aware that this experience of prices rising 
and rising in World War I was distressing to the 
American people. They proposed that there was 
a better way to deal with the situation. So they 
passed the Price Control law of 1942 and later 
an important amendment to that law. The 
administrative branch of government was then 
told to set up the machinery by which price 
control would work for all the people. This 
whole experience is an example of the govern- 
ment in its role as the servant of all of us. 

But a servant who has no work planned for 
him, who has no one who reviews his work 
with praise for that which is well done, and 
constructive criticism of that which is not up to 
the mark, is not from the point of view of 
the master of the house a profitable servant. The 
fault, however, is not with the servant but the 
master. So with our government. It cannot real- 
ly be a good servant of the people if the people 
have no definite notions about what they want 
the government to do for them, if the people 
take no time to examine what is done, to praise 
where this is fitting and to criticize coastructive- 
ly where that is appropriate. 


Cooperation Is Important, But Easy 


So, if price control is to work, it will work 
because we, the people, want price control. Thus 
the posting of ceiling prices by merchants and 
paying no more than the ceiling price by the 
housewife are simple and important tasks like 
turning on and off the water spigot. It is playing 
our part in a major job which we have asked 
our government to do for us. 

Rationing, another new experience, stems 
from another piece of Congressional action, the 
Priorities and Allocation Act. Again it is an ex- 
ample of the government in its role as agent for 
the people. Rationing is a way of sharing scarce 
supplies so that each may get his fair share. 
How excited we all were that day we went to 
get our sugar book, War Ration Book I. Some 
of us were only concerned with getting an in- 
dividual book so we could get as much sugar 
as was allowed for ourselves. But for many 
Americans, the getting of their sugar book was 
a larger and more glorious experience. For thes 
saw in this simple process democracy at work 
By setting up the various processes necessary t 
ration sugar for over 130 million people, our 


government had provided a way for us to be 
Continued on Page 94 





S I lie here in the huge white bed, 
through the triple mirror on the opposite 
wall I can see the topmost branches of 

an old oak tree whose branches are just begin- 
ning to waken again. The rusty forsaken look 
they had worn since fall is smoothing off to a 
moist sheen. Leaves have not yet begun to 
peer through, but even from here I can almost 
see the tiny greenness which will burst forth 
The day nurse says any day now. Then, in the 
other side, the indifferent outlines of the door 
through which I’ve been carried—in and out, 
in and out—so many times and the neat white 
screen that guards the door reflect only a cold 
implacability that remains always the same. 


I like best the side mirroring the ancient oak. 
I never am certain whether the marathon I’m 
in will end with me the victor or whether I 
shall go out of that door for the last time still 
not knowing if the tiny greenness breaks through 
all at once. Or, if twig by twig, limb by limb 
the tree will flaunt its leafy banners and pro- 
claim another spring. 


That mirror reveals to me six other things. 
Sometime in the queer haze that filters through 
the window-pane just at dusk, I seem to see six 
people—three of them me and three are those 
I might have been. 

The first time I saw myself, *twas on a bitter 
afternoon. The wind had howled and shrieked 
and rattled madly at the windows the whole 
afternoon. Then just as evening came, the wind 
hushed away and a golden red fringe of light 
escaped from the sunset to paint itself across 
my mirror. 


The light took form and shape. I saw a long- 
legged, round-shouldered girl of fifteen. Her 
black hair was tied with a bright red bow. And 
in her dark brown face was reflected all the 
glory and wonder of the picture she was paint- 
ing. It was a huge piece of silken cloth—not 
white, but of the subdued shade of golden that 
years of waving bravely in a desert sun might 
softly mellow. At her side was a smoking pot 
of wax rimmed ’round with many brushes 
large, small, fat, lean, of every variety. And 
on this ivorv cloth she painted with smooth 
dexterity a carnival scene. Beneath her brush 
in wax the outlines of a sickle moon, a Moorish 
temple, a balcony fretted with ornament and 
carving sprang to view. Then cobble by cobble 
between the row of quaint dwellings she built a 
street. And upon it she placed a man of Spain 
and beside him with head thrown and arm up- 
raised to the turn of the fandango she placed 
a girl. I could see them dancing there upon 
the silken cloth. Though it may have been the 
wind—TI seem to hear the click of castanets, 
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Requiem 


© By ZORA L. BARNES 


Despite the recent employment advances Ne 

groes have made, this story illustrates some of 

the frustrations and disappointments which sti 
face Negro youth. 


the beat of feet, and the laughter of onlookers 
in the street. 

Then—like the pieces of kaleidoscope which 
are shaken, then fall into alien pattern, I saw 
the thin girl look up in blank surprise. Perhaps, 
it was again the wind—but I heard voices, a 
voice raised in angry accusation. 

“Mary Brown! Where is the leather book 
you were making?” 

“It’s there, on the table, Miss Hanson. With 
mv notebook. Why 2” 

“Lillian Moore can’t find hers. It isn’t in 
the drawer where she left it.” 

Stull with no notion of what was yet to come, 
the girl answered, “I’m sorry, but I haven't 
seen it.” 

And back to her smoking wax pot and dnp- 
ping brushes she turned her attention. Like a 
moving picture, I could see the face of all those 
who were in that room. From the first there 
had been a strangeness in it. And as I gazed 
closer and still closer, I discovered the strange- 
ness. The little girl with the brushes had th 
only brown face. 

The tall, straight person with the accusing 
voice looked vaguely about the classroom then 
walked to a table on which reposed a singk 
notebook and—a leather book. Picking up th: 
little leather book, she opened its cover an 
peered closely at an inscription written in it 
After a moment, she came with the book to th 
girl. 

“This is not your book.” 

The girl put down her brush and turned t 





von. Quietly, she contradicted, “But it 
It has my name in it.” 
could have put that there any time. 
ok has been marked ‘Excellent.’ Yours 
not have been so well done.” 
in the girl contradicted, “You marked 
mine yesterday. And I took it home 
vht to show to my father.” 
1 may have taken it home, but it isn’t 
It’s Lillian Moore’s. You stole it!” 
e girl winced as if struck and retorted 
sharply, “That’s a lie! I don’t steal!” 

[he person’s eyes narrowed to malevolent 
nd her pointed tongue flicked once or 
across her lips as she hissed, “Get out of 

this class! Get out of this school and stay out! 
We dont want any thieving niggers in this 
school !”’ 

lhe branches of the tree waved flirtatiously 
their reflection brushed the gay carnival 

ne from my mirror. 


| hows second time the mirror caught the magi 

of now and turned it aside to reveal the past, 
I saw another girl. This one too was small, but 
not fifteen and her shoulders were straight and 
her eves were dauntless. In her hands she held 
a square of paper. It seemed some kind of re- 
port. About her were many other girls. And 
strangely enough, this girl, too, had the only 
brown face. 

The girls laughed and chatted in friendly 
banter. And again the wind seemed to speak. 

“Mary, you go first! You got the highest 
marks, so you will get the best job.” 

“It seems like strutting too much to walk in 
there with all these ‘perfects’ on my report. 
Somebody should have given me ‘poor’ if only 
in mending. It would seem more natural, 
really.” 

“Go on. You can’t help it if you’re a genius. 
Go ahead. Maybe she'll make vou assistant 
librarian.” 

“And maybe she won't,” the girl retorted as 
she knocked at the door marked PRIVATE. 

There was a tiny, gentle-looking woman with 
snowy hair and candid blue eyes sitting behind 
a desk. She looked up with a friendly smile 
ind said, “Have a seat, Mary.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Wright.” 

“Have you enjoyed the apprentice class with 
is this summer? With your college training 
ind teaching experience, you must have been 
able to contribute a great deal to the class. 
We're glad to have had you with us.” 

Without looking at the square of paper the 
irl had placed before her, she continued, “Now 
what are your plans?” 

“T was hoping to be able to work here in the 


library. It's my home town and I'd like to 
work where I'd be near my parents.” 

his time it was the other person who looked 
up in shocked surprise, “But you wouldn’t be 
able to do that. That is, I mean... \ 
there are no positions open here at the library. 

“I understand that three of the staff are leav- 
ing. Two to go to school and one to be married. 
Their places will be open, won’t they?” 

“Not exactly. You see our budget is 
smaller this year and we'll have to work with a 
smaller staff. If you really want to do library 
work, I think you’d be happier working with 
your own people, say at Hampton or Wilber- 
force. But if you think you’d rather stay here at 
home and work . . . my housekeeper has left aad 
we'd love so much, Mr. Wright and I. to have 
you come take care of us.” 

The piercing scream of the ambulance as it 
turned the far corner on the way to an emer- 
gency broke the spell of the second picture. 

For days I lay here remembering those two 
scenes. For some reason they wiped out the 
blank horror I'd been feeling ever since they 
had carried me back in here that last time. The 
doctors had been too hearty about telling me 
that soon I’d be up and able to fall and break 
something else. The nurses had been too cheer- 
ful and too solicitous about how I felt when 
they knew as well as I that I hadn’t felt any- 
thing at all for days. They'd shot enough dope 
in me to make the whole yellow race dream of 
their ancestors. 

Then just a little while ago, this afternoon, I 
realized that I couldn’t feel or move the fingers 
of my left hand. And I didn’t know I was cry- 
ing until I looked in the center mirror. There 
I saw great blobs of tears coursing down my face. 
As I lay here alone with my eyes all drowned 
with crying, my reflection in the mirror blurred 
and I saw the last picture. 


you see, 


HERE was another girl—her shoulders not so 

straight, her eyes not so glorious, her head 
not so high. Yet there lingered some faint resem- 
blance to the other girls. She was atop a tall 
ladder reaching toward a huge lighting fixture 
overhanging a balcony. In her roughened 
hands she held a wet rag and with it she was 
industriously wiping at the large globe. From 
time to time the ladder swayed precariously over 
the three flights of stairs. As she worked she 
sang a song in odd contrast: 


“Oh, Lord! I don’t feel no-ways tired, 
Children, Oh, Glory! Hallelujah!” 


From below the stairs came a tall fair man 
with the blue line of his freshly shaven jaw in 
splendid contrast to the wind-whipped pinkness 


“ 





of his cheekbones. His blue eyes glittered in an- He grinned confidently, “You wouldn't 
ticipation and persuasion. He ran his hand that. Now would you?” 
through his bright hair and rumpled it becom- lhe girl jerked away from his exploring { 
ingly. He paused at the foot of the ladder. and as she moved the ladder swayed. 
“Mary, you don’t want to be a cleaning wo- caught futilely at the light, but its 
man all your life. Do you?” strength slipped from her fingers and li 
“Of course not, Mr. Gordon. I applied here plummet she hurtled to the floor below. 
for a sales job. The ad said a college graduate I’ve known them all——those three. And 
with a knowledge of art for the gift depart- I know the three they might have been 
ment.” librarian, or even sales clerk. 
“I know, I know. But you see, the custom- But life has eyes for choice too keen. 
ers might not like the idea of a colored girl for late, I have thought perhaps this frizzly 
a saleslady. Not when there are so many white which might have gone incognito beneat! 
girls who need jobs.” patterned turban but for the too-thick lips 
“T understand, Mr. Gordon. It doesn’t really flattened nose might be ironically rejected « 
matter much any more.” by death. Then to the legend company of | 
“Now, now, Mary! I just have to be careful. ing Dutchman and Wandering Jew there mi 
You see, this is my first big manager job and I have been added—a Weary Pilgrim. But f: 
have to ease my weight in at first. So to speak. the hearty greetings and muted footsteps 
But to show you I’m a good scout, I'll tell you evasive eyes I learn the first small bit of hoy 
what I'll do. Ill talk to the owners and try to Death is blind and knows not of race or cre 
change their policy a bit. . . . But you'll have or color. 
to be kinda nice to me, Mary. I'll really be This, then, is the first fruit of them tl 
sticking my neck out, vou know.” sleep. And as I lie here shrouded in wh 
He reached up and ran his finger up and against that time and rimmed in by the gloor 
down, up and down the seam of her stocking. I only wonder if perhaps tomorrow the tree 





Negro Mother to Her Soldier Son 


By CORA BALL MOTEN 


Your finy fingers kneaded my dark breast the born and unbor? 
like wind-stirred petals on the jungle bloom ( hom the shadow fa f men turned bru 
of my fierce love for you, flesh of my flesh. yeneath the crooked «¢ and Hell-born sun: 
My knotted hands, work-calloused thru the years, ledge your twisted life to make—for the 
Once smoothed the fleecy softness of your hair. a wick to light a ne ld’s candle flame. 
That touch, remembered, thrills my fingers still. eave it on the lo 1y own grief 
M; tortured heart bleeds yet for those deep hurts. 
that strewed the bitter way; your mall feet trod 
thru “their” white hate and scorn of your 

dark skin. 


; 


From you, my son, 

breed, 
I take a solemn vow, that nevermore 
hall manhood’s measure be a shade of 


And now, with irs, wh rucifed my hope. 
ind now, with the rps fue 4 p nor any race degrade its brother-men. 


your stunted life is staked to free a world ; 
your life, love’s perfect gift, hate-shaped 
by “them” I charge you by the agony and pain 
to make a clown to hang their jokes upon, of mothers, dark and fair, whose sons todcy, 
a scapegoat, forfeit for the things “they” prize. have sealed the bond of Freedom with 
their blood, 
Was it for this I dreamed great dreams for you, to lay my gift upon Her altar stone, 
the dreams “they” killed, my son? and bid the mockers match it if they dare 
But this for these, . my one, best, dearest gift, my son, my—son. 
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Negro Women Are American Workers, Too 


(Continued from 
in the spirit-of-democracy and all-out 
duction, have begun the placement of 
killed and semi-skilled Negro woman. 
lo not admit Negroes to the classifica- 

vhere white women are employed. One 
1¢ only one employing Negro women in 

ted numbers, is glad that it is getting the 
of the crop, excellent with two 
r vears’ high school training.” And yet, 

m’s wage scale hovers on the minimum 

Fair Labor Standards’ Act and is notice- 

ywer than wages paid by other war in- 


girls 


s in the area. The girls have been con- 
to the night shift. Westinghouse Electric 
ifacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, em- 
3,900 women, has hired 
more than 100 Negro on the 
shift, only. They work as punch press, 
press, milling machine operators, engravers, 
and grinders. The H. J. Heinz Com- 
has hired 400 new employees, of which 34 
Negro women woodcraft workers. Machin- 
trainees have also been emploved by the 
R Grinding Company and the Western 
Company. Sheet metal trainees have 
employed by the Berger Company, Lino- 
and the Iron City Companies. Drafts- 
en have been emploved by Carnegie-IIlinois 
Corporation, the Blaw Knox Company 
the War Department. The Penn Trouser 
mpany has increased the number of its Negro 
The Union Switch 
accepted several 


approximately 
women 


crs, 


tri 


wer machine operators. 
Signal Company 
women for training ; 
Steel pre 


has 
and the Oliver Iron 
Corporation far-reaching 


poses 
problems of the Negro woman and vic- 
are complex, but management has found 
Negro capable and equal to job require- 
America at war cannot afford the luxury 
experience has shown 


ents 
racial discrimination : 
management which is efficient, and firm, 
harness Negro womanpower energy for es- 
tial production needs. It is impe rative that 
ttv personal prejudices reflected in attitudes 
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toward use of plant facilities, working on the 
same assembly line, and opportunities for up- 
grading must be subordinated to the larger need 
of producing sufficient munitions, food and 
clothing for this “arsenal of democracy”; and 
its allies, the United Nations. Necessity has 
forced every large city to achieve a measure of 
this in its peacetime transportation, health and 
educational activities. It is a thousandfold more 
urgent that industry achieve the full integra- 
tion and utilization of Negroes today whether it 
be from deep convictions of the soul or simply 
as a means of saving its hide! 

Serious, though faltering, being 
taken. Training has been initiated in schools, 
colleges and NYA; the USES has facilities for 
the screening of womanpower ; industry in some 
few instances has introduced Negroes into their 
the of new 


steps are 


personnel offices; and creation a 


full-time board to take the place of the ill-fated 
FEPC gives rise to the hope that No. 8802 will 
be implemented in fact. Negro women welcome 


each and all of these steps. They stand ready to 
accept the cloak of demo racy, offered so hesi- 
tantly. 

Time is of the essence, as the Negro woman 
crosses the thresholds into industry to save man- 
power, money and time. The Negro woman 
must grasp zealously and courageously the invi- 
tation to succeed, extended by genuine Amer- 
ins, through obtaining full knowledge and 
necessary job skills and by earning for herself 


i¢ 
the reputation of being “a responsible efficient 
worker.” She must realize that powerful forces, 
black and white. ready to help her. 
American industry, that bulwark of the United 
Nations, if it would discredit Hitler and 
native brand of Fascists, must proclaim with 
Franz Boas that it does not hate color—it dis- 
With such a united approach 
women—women of 
an become the de- 


stand 


our 


likes ignorance. 
to womanpower problems, 
all races—working together 
termining factor in the winning of the war: the 


will be an important fact in deciding the 


all iT 





MANPOWER 


















Survey of the Month 


WOMEN GET STUDY AWARDS play the latest phonograph records or attend the pog 
FOR LATIN AMERICA theatre. 


According to a recent release from the U. S. Office 
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of Education, Juliette V. Phifer, first Negro to be HARLEM CENTER OPENED FOR 
awarded an official exchange fellowship for study in CHILD-CARE COUNSEL 
one of the other American republics under the Conven- The Mayor's Committee on Wartime Care of Chg 






tion for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Rela- 
tions, will do research in Haiti in the field of education. 






dren opened its first information and counseling center 
recently in the Harlem Health Center, 2238 Fifth Aye 
nue, New York City, with the warning that its purpog 







On leave from her position as principal of Newbold 






Laboratory School, Fayetteville Teachers College, Fay- 
etteville, N. C., Miss Phifer will reside in Haiti for 





was not to encourage mothers to leave home for wartime, 







































: ‘ , jobs, but merely to serve those who were forced to ear Glad» 
nine months to make a survey of education in the rural the family living. sing ™ 
and village areas of that country. Miss Helen M. Harris, executive director of the com. 

Miss Ellen Irene Diggs, secretary to Dr. DuBois of the mittee, emphasized that the directors of the cente 
Department of Sociology, Atlanta University, received would interview mothers who sought information abow DEPT. 


one of the seventeen grants for research at universities child-care agencies, and in addition would keep a NEGR' 


and libraries in Latin America awarded by the Institute record of the numbers who applied and their particula 


of International Education, New York City. Assigned problems. _ 
to the University of Havana, Miss Diggs’ fellowship Louis L. Bennett, assistant to Mrs. Anne Rosenberg panice 
provides living expenses for a maximum of ten months. regional director of the War Manpower Commissior Cart é 
She is a graduate of the University of Minnesota and said the Lanham act, under which aid has been sought — 
took her Master of Arts degree in Sociology at Atlanta for New York nurseries, applied only to communitie ies 
University. whose needs were directly attributable to the impact of Devise 
oe the war, and at present this condition did not apply “0% 
13 NURSES FORM STAFF New York. However, he added that a recent survey of sil 
AT TUSKEGEE HOSPITAL eighty-five plants in this region indicated the hiring of . ios 
40,000 in the next six months, of whom 17,000 would 
The Station Hospital of Tuskegee Army Flying be wor-en Hospit 
School, Tuskegee, Ala., has on its staff thirteen young labora’ 
women who were admitted to that pest from Fort Bragg, » ner 
N. C., Camp Livingston, La., and civilian life. The with ' 
results of their training and graduate work are demon- Becteri 
strated as they perform their daily duties in this Air Univer 
noted 


Force Hospital, which is well equipped to care for 
officers, enlisted men and their dependents 


URBA 
IN O 


The duties of a ward nurse, who is under the super- 
vision of the Chief Nurse, are to supervise the care and 





handling of the patients, administer medications and On 
carry out prescribed treatments. Each nurse is alert Club | 
at all times and ready to take over in case of emergen- inan 
cies. Only eight hours duty is required but members of noun¢ 
the Army Nurse Corps are on call twenty-four hours a service 
day. Enlisted men are trained to care for the patients long 
under the supervision of the ward nurse. A trained en- for th 
listed man or wardmaster, as he is called, is to an army ing th 
nurse what the student nurse is in civilian life. In gen- welco 
eral, the duties of an army nurse are much the same U 
as general duty in a civilian hospital, with the excep- at the 
tion that there is less bedside nursing in the Army. Esq., 
The Army nurses stationed here are doing more than ciatec 
nurse the sick. There are few activities on this post ; Mr 
in which they have not participated. Drilling is an old boar« 
story to them. They even go on early morning hikes (U. S. Army Air Corps Photo Owet 
(about 5:30) before reporting for duty. Gas mask drills ARMY NURSES of the Tuskegee Army Flying School in tu 
and a trip through the gas chamber were given the Post Hospital, Standing, left to right, Second Lieuts mon¢ 
nurses several weeks ago. Afraid of flying? Of course Naomi Bell, Della Basset, Octavia Bridgewater, Ruth CB 
not. Each nurse has had one or more airplane trips. If Faukner, Elsie en ‘ pene ge - —~ lens 
° . ° ° « Oo - ° serir ocou 
¥2 we is ioued for a flight nurse, several nurses at this ee ee ated (C hief ie - Second Licwt M 
station are qualified to serve. Beatrice Hill and Frances McCloud. Kneeling are Nati 





Off duty, the nurses engage in cards, ping pong, darts, Second Lieutenants Ruth Speight and Abbie E. Voorhie 
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Washington Daily News 


Gladys Lancaster and Willie N. Smith work on a tap- 
hine turning out 5 inch 25 caliber shells at the 
Navy Yard in Washington, D. C. 


ping ma 


DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE APPOINTS 
NEGRO WOMAN TECHNICIAN 


Among the women technicians who have been ap- 
jointed in the U. S. Department of Agriculture is Miss 
Carra Dell Owens of Houston, Texas, the first Negro 
woman to receive such an assignment 

Miss Owens has been assigned to the Pathological 
Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry and is pre- 
paring culture media for bacteriological purposes. These 
media are used largely in identifying various infectious 
diseases of livestock, including tuberculosis 

Coming to the Department from Burrell Memorial 
Hospital at Roanoke, Va., 
laboratory technician for four years, Miss Owens brings 
to her new position a wide background in bacteriology 


where she served as medical 


with special emphasis on serology She received her 
bacteriological training at Houston College and at the 
University of Michigan, where she studied under the 
noted Dr. Ruben L. Kahn 


URBAN LEAGUE OFFICER ASSISTS 
IN OPENING USO CENTER 


On Lincoln's Birthday, the South Broad Street USO 
Club in Philadelphia was opened for service men. Here 
in a metropolitan area is one club carrying out the pro- 
nounced policy of USO that its doors “are open to all 
service men of every race, color and creed.” After a 
long period of negotiations Philadelphia has secured 
for this club an interracial board and staff, thus assur- 
ing that colored men in uniform will find a particular 
welcome there. 

U. S. Attorney General Francis Biddle was a speaker 
at the dedicatory exercises, as well as Lewis M. Stevens, 
Esq., chairman, Philadelphia USO Council and Asso- 
ciated War Time Agencies 

Mrs. Raymond Pace Alexander, vice president of the 
board, received the center's keys from Dr. Hubley R 
Owen, chairman, Philadelphia Council of Defense, and 
1 turn presented them to Second Class Yeoman Ray- 
mond R. Palmer, representating the service men. Charles 
C. Beckett, a former Urban League Fellow, is executive 
director of the center 

Mrs. Alexander serves on the executive board of the 


National Urban League as secretary 





NEGRO WOMEN EMPLOYED FOR FIRST TIME 
BY WASHINGTON NAVY YARD 


Negro women are now 





For the first time in history, 
being employed in skilled jobs in the Washington Navy 
Yard. Within recent months more than 300 specially- 
trained machine workers and mechanics helpers have 
been given jobs there at wages averaging $45 per 
week, and more are being employed at the rate of 50 
a month. 

This development resulted from the efforts of the 
National Youth Administration and the project man- 
ager and staff of the NYA War Production Training 
School at 1327 S Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. This 
school, now working on a 24-hour basis, offers free 
training for jobs now in demand in the war production 
battle on the home front 

The school is under the direction of J. P. Bond, Jr., 
project manager, who was formerly in charge of the 
NYA program for Negroes in North Carolina. 


+ * * 


WOMAN NAMED EXECUTIVE OF 
ATLANTA URBAN LEAGUE 


Mrs. Grace Townes Hamilton has been named execu- 
tive secretary of the Atlanta Urban League and as- 
sumed her duties the first week in March. She takes 
over the position formerly held by William Y. Bell, Jr., 
now on leave of absence as associate regional] execu- 
tive of the USO. 

4 graduate of Atlanta and Ohio State universities, 
with the A.M. degree from the latter, Mrs. Hamilton 
has taught psychology and education at Clark College 
and served as professor of psychology and education at 
LeMoyne College. She has also been a national student 
secretary of the YWCA in southeast and southwestern 
regions, a WPA supervisor and a YWCA branch execu- 
tive in Memphis. Recently Mrs. Hamitlon has been 
employed by the War Expansion Staff, Community Divi- 
s10N, of the National Board of the YMCA 


COLLEGES OFFER MORE WAR TRAINING 
COURSES FOR WOMEN 


For 1943 and 1944, Stat 
Pa., emphasizes for women whole curricula, or special 
courses that may be requested, in body-building, first 
aid, war games and stunts, fire fighting, airplane spot- 
ting, elements of machinery and electricity, tools, oxya- 
cetylene welding, food rationing and conservation, cloth- 


ing economics, houschold mechanics, care of the sick, 


Teachers College, Cheyney, 


nursery school education, blue prints, drafting, the mean- 
ing of freedom, sacrifice and cooperation in Democracy 
at War. Meanwhile the regular curricula of the colleg: 
in elementary education, home economics and industria! 
arts are in full force for both men and women 
Hampton Institute is including women in an inten- 
sive course in engineering fundamentals. Dr. B. A. Tur- 
ner is in charge of the courses, which are sponsored by 
the ESMWT division of the U. S. Office of Education 
Leading to Civil Service qualifications for appointments 
at a beginning salary of $2,000 annually, the subjects 
given include: structural detailing, blueprint reading and 
engineering drawing, accounting, foremanship training, 


mathematics, radio operating science, and chemistry 































Estelle Massey Riddle 


ESTELLE MASSEY RIDDLE APPOINTED TO 
WAR SERVICE NURSING COUNCIL 


Ihe National Nursing Council for War Servic 


an- 


nounces the appointment to its staff of Mrs. Esteil 


Massey Riddle, well known nursing 
director of nursing and of the Schocl of Nursing 
00-bed Homer G. Phillips Hospital, St. Lo 
Riddle began work at Council 


Broadway, New York City, on January 11 


educator, 


her headquarter 


The National Nursing Council for War Servic: 


nates the war activities of the various large 


ing organizations. It represents the National 
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TWO WOMEN’S WAR VIEWS 
IN LETTERS TO REDBOOK 
Excerpts from two interesting letters, writte: 


the March 
“What's 


issue of 


YOUR 


men, and published in 


Magazine, under the title on 


are quoted below 


Kitchen W 


tells how its writer can 


The first one, entitled “From My 
and signed 
pulse of the 
the 


“Indiana,” 
observing the changes 


Her 


nation by 


on road outside letter concludes 


Army 
that 


kitchen window brings the sight « 


trucks and 
distinctive 


me 
ambulances rolling 

of equipme 
I've just begun to realize how many of them are 
America at war—Jew and ( 
Negro and white, Ar 


giving the same efix 
for the right to be 


Army 
swish-swish Army 
colored soldiers 
and Prot stant, 
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Catholic 


and foreign-born, all 
shedding the same red blood 
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FIRST MARIAN ANDERSON 
MUSIC AWARDS GRANTED 


first competition for the annual Marian Ander- 
sic Award was concluded in Philadelphia in 
total of $2,700 was granted to two scholar- 
three supplementary prize winners 
were chosen from contestants from twelve states 
eastern seaboard and as far west as Kansas who 
d in auditions which began last December. The 
the finals held on January 16 at the Ethical 
Society Auditerium, were Dr. Harry T. Bur- 
mposer and organist, and Franz Rupp, pianist, 
New York and Mary 


hia voice teacher 


Saunders Patterson, 
p 
two scholarship winners who were tied for th 
prize were Camilla Williams, 25-year-old 
soprano, and William Brown, 22-year-old 
Akron, Ohio. When the judges could not 
n the two, Miss Anderson added $500 to 

al sum and awarded each $750 
prizes of $400 each wer bestowed upon 2U- 
Mildred Hill and 17-year-old Faye Drazin, 
and William Smith, bass-baritone, } years 

All three are Philadelphia residents 
fund from which these prizes were made was 
shed in 1941 by Miss Anderson with the $10,000 
Award presented to her. The purpose of this trustee 
to aid “talented young people to do something 
which they have dreamed all their lives.” The money 
be devoted by the winners to further their musical 


WOMAN ANALYST WRITES ON 
WAR USE OF AMMONIA 


In the December 10, 1942 issue of Domestic Com- 
¢, a weekly bulletin issued by the U. S. Depart- 

nt of Commerce, appeared an interesting article, 
Ammonia Out of Air and Water,” by Olivia Frost, a 
Negro woman employed as an economic analyst in the 
Chemical Unit of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
mmerce 4 graduate of Hunter College, New York 
B.A. 1936, she has also studied at the Columbia 


versity Graduate School and the Wharton School of 


‘ 


University of Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Frost’s article analyzes the significant role am- 
onia is playing in the war effort and the post-war 


prospects for the greatly expanded production of this 


hemical war material. Excerpts from the article, per- 


taining to the war use of ammonia, follow 


The chief conversion product of ammonia is nitric 
acid, which is used in the manufacture of high ex- 
plosives. Formerly, nitric acid was made practically al- 
together from the natural nitrate known as Chile salt- 
petre. Today, ammonia is indispensable in the manu- 
facture of nitric acid. This acid is made from the am- 
monia gas by treatment with air in the presence of a 
stalyst whereby the ammonia is ‘burned’ to nitrogen 
dioxide. This, in turn, is dissolved in water to form 
nitric acid. 

. . The principal use in wartime, of course, is as a 
raw material for explosives. Ammonium nitrate and 
“wher nitro compounds are the basic materials used in 
harging airplane bombs, shells, and other projectiles. 
The heavier bombs, weighing from a half ton to two 
tons, carry approximately 60 percent of their weight of 
high explosive ; the lighter bombs of 25- to 100-pound 


weight, up to 50 percent. Ammonia offers an advant- 
age over the Chilean nitrates in the manufacture of am- 
monium nitrate since this compound requires the am- 
monia as such in its manufacture Ihe ammonia, 
therefore, is of great significance in wartime 

“Since the war, ammonia has acquired even more 
importance industrially. It is serving as a valuable 
agent in speeding up of production of synthetic rubber 
In the petroleum refining industry, which is surpassing 
all production schedules for high octane gas, ammonia 
functions as a refrigerant in the dewaxing of lubricat- 
ing oils and as an alkali in reducing acid corrosion in 
oil pipe lines and refineries. Through conversion of 
ammonia to its constituent gases, ammonia serves as a 
convenient source of pure hydrogen and nitrogen for 
welding, and cutting steel. Through the use of ammonia 
by a process called ‘nitriding’ a very hard surface is im- 
parted to steel alloys, increasing resistance to abrasion 
and corrosion. This technique has found wide use in 
the manufacture of aircraft and naval vessels 

“Stull another valuable purpose that artificial cooling 
produced by ammonia serves is illustrated in the con- 
struction of the Shasta Dam in California. Six million 
cubic yards of concrete were cooled quickly by laying 
upon the concrete hundreds of miles of iron pipes 
through which ammonia-chilled water rushed. In this 
way, the tens of thousand units of chemically gener- 
ated heat from the concrete were dissipated and the dam 
rendered usable. Large quantities of electrical power 
needed to speed war production were made available in 
a comparatively short time , 


* * * 


ONE OF EVERY FOUR WAR WORKERS 
SOON WILL BE A WOMAN 


War Manpower Chairman Paul V. McNutt secently 
said, “Soon one out of every four workers in American 
war production industries will be a woman.” To meet 
1943 production goals, he stated that the number of 
women workers must increase until, by the end of the 
year, they will be filling almost 30 percent of all war 
production jobs. By that time it is cxpected that 6, 


000,000 women will be in war work 


Olivia Frost 
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two years of community and national leadership account for the important position of the 
snal Urban League and its forty-six affiliates in the war effort. The Urban League fights the 
wle's cause at home with vigor and determination. It renders invaluable aid in the prosecution 
the war. The assistance you give the National Urban League and your local branch hastens the 


y of democratic victory at home—es surely as it will be realized abroad. 
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WOMAN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
CONSULTANT HOLDS SINGULAR 
JOB IN ORDNANCE PLANT 


ST. PAUL, Minn.—Among the unusual jobs held by 
colored women in war industries is that assigned to 
Mrs. Ethel Maxwell Williams of this city. While Mrs. 

Williams’ official title is 
consultant in industrial 
relations for the Twin 
Cities Ordnance Plant, 
at New Brighton, Minn., 
her work covers the com- 
plex fields of labor rela- 
tions, personnel adjust- 
ment, race relations and 
related spheres of ad- 
ministrative activity in a 
plant employing over 
17,000 workers. Of par- 
ticular interest is the 
Ethel Maxwell Williams sa ws nee en 

as assistant to Cecil E 
Newman, director of Negro personne] at the ordnance firm, 
Mrs. Williams is concerned with women in production 

The consultant in industria] relations at the Twin 
Cities Ordnance Plant is well qualified for the pioneer- 
ing job she is doing. A graduate of the University of 
Minnesota with a B.S. degree in social work, she won 
her M. A. honors from the same school. Her work ex- 
perience in the Twin Cities over a score of years in 
private and public welfare agencies has been of a 
supervisory nature. Mrs. Williams taught at the Atlanta 
University School of Social Work, Atianta, Ga., from 
1935 to 1941. During this period she served as district 
secretary in the Atlanta Family Welfare Society 

In commenting on Mrs. Williams’ present position, 
S.- Vincent Owens, executive secretary of the St. Paul 
Urban League, said in a statement just made public: 
“The work of Mrs. Williams is a challenge to employers 
in the United States in that this is a demonstration 
that Negro women can make a definite contribution if 
given the opportunity.” 

Mr. Owens also pointed out that Charles L. Horn, 
president of the Twin Cities Ordnance Plant, believes 
that workers should be given an opportunity to make 
good—the race, color, creed or national origin of these 
workers notwithstanding. The Urban League Secretary 
reports that Mr. Horn’s firm employs over 700 colored 
persons in a variety of positions, including supervisors, 
stenographers, machine operators, nurses, photograph 
technicians, draftsmen, machine adjusters, movemen, 
janitors, and matrons. All of these workers are natives 
of the Twin Cities area. 


N. Y. CHEERED BY LEWIS’ PLEDGE 
FOR BETTER RACE CONDITIONS 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—Not only has the appointment 
of Edward S. Lewis to the position of executive secre- 
tary of the New York Urban League been hailed as a 


84 


forward step in social work in this vast metrop: 
his recent pledge to work with a united orga 
and with the support of the community in “im 
conditions under which Negroes live, work and 
New York City,” has served to raise the mo 
hundreds of thousands of citizens whose hopes a1 
too high in the face of but slight war industry jo 
here 

Mr. Lewis holds that the winning of the war 
the chief concern of the New York Urban Leag 
similar organizations. He is determined that th 
under his direction will be instantly recognized 
definite contribution to the war effort and the vi« 
follow He looks forward to greater job gain 
ticularly among skilled Negro workers who ha 
been given an opportunity to work im war ind 
Meanwhile, Mr. Lewis is interested in breaking 
certain trade union bans against colored workers 

Ihe former Baltimore Urban League executiy 
retary assumed his duties here on January 4ti 
brought with him a wealth of experience marking elk 
years of successful work in the Urban League 
ment. His recent accomplishments in the field of em- 
ployment are accounted for by the combined thousands 
of Negro workers now holding war jobs in such Mar 
land firms as the Glenn L. Martin Aviation Works, the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Bendix Radio Company, the 
Edgewood Arsenal, and the Fairfield-Bethie hem Ship 
building Corporation 


Mr. Lewis, who was appointed executive secretary of 


the New York Urban League to succeed James H 
Hubert, was born in Platte City, Mo. He attended put 
lic schools in Kansas City, Kan., and later graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania with a master’s 
degree. He also won the bachelor of philosophy ds 


gree from the University of Chicago 


INDIANA URBAN LEAGUE 
SECRETARIES CONFER 


ANDERSON, Ind.—John K. Ridley of the Wheatle; 
Social Center of Fort Wayne, Indiana, and Robert L 
Neal of Carver Community Center of Marion, Indiana 
met as the guests of Horace D. Bell, recently, in their 
second quarterly meeting to review programs and stress 
the furtherance of inter-agency cooperation between the 
three League affiliates in Indiana 

The tremendous increase of employment in thes 
three areas calls for a greatly increased welfare pro- 
gram in the fields of adequate recreation for war work- 
ers, as well as increased programs in health and hous- 
ing. Aside from this, the three Urban League agencies 
find themselves having to offer a great deal of con- 
sulting services to families, especially those of soldiers 
The uniqueness of these agencies holds an important 
significance in these cities, as they are the only recog- 
nized organizations that must deal with general welfare 
as it affects the colored population. 

Mr. Ridley reported an increased building program 
for the center in Fort Wayne. The organization has 
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Mr. Bell and Mr. Neal of the Anderson and Marion 
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~ganizations reported greatly increased employment in 





- industries. The greatest need of those two organiza- 






sons was for adequate staff and budget 
These meetings are planned quarterly, with the next 






veting being in Fort Wayne, Indiana 





COVINGTON URGES MORE INTEREST 
IN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 
LOS ANGELES, Calif._-Floyd Covington, executive 
jirector, Los Angeles Urban League, has been appointed 
, special examiner by the Los Angeles County Civil 






Service Commission, serving as a member of the oral 
yard, and interviewing the applicants for position of 
wcial worker of Los Angeles County. The first group 


{ persons reviewed numbered thirteen—only one of 








whom was a Negro. The second group of twenty was 
at which time there were no Negroes. 





reviewed recently 
Mr. Covington is hopeful and anxious that members 
{ this community who are qualified for these examina- 
tions take them. A new examination will be posted 
every sixty days, in order to build up an eligible list of 
temporary and permanent workers. The County Civil 
Service Commission is endeavoring to remove any pos- 
sible criticism of the existence of discrimination in the 






_ 













written or oral examinations 
In an effort to bring the 
vrving in official capacity together for periodic discus- 





various leaders who are 






ion of their mutual problems, a Council has been 
formed which is to be known as The Leadership Round 
Table. It will meet bi-monthly at the offices of the 
Urban League. It will use the Round Table techniques 
as outlined by Dr. Hjalmar Rutzebeck. An actual round 
table built on the dimensions suggested by Dr. Rutzebeck 
will be used. This device permits all the members to 
face each other at all times. The Round Table group 
functions on the commitment plan and does not appoint 











committees. It is a functional laboratory bringing to- 





gether information for the benefit of the entire group 
Plans and policies agreed upon are accepted imperson- 
ally, and referred to “The Table.” One mecting of 


the month will be open for persons in the community to 







present their specific problems or projects for consider- 





ation and study 







GAINS IN EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 
REPORTED BY LEAGUE BRANCHES 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—Through its executive secre- 
tary, Clifford E. Minton, the Urban League of Little 
Rock aided in the employment of more than 100 col- 








ored women on the assembly lines of the Arkansas 
Ordnance Plant in Jacksonville, Ark. This plant now 
hires colored women to do skilled work as supervisors, 










News Front 


(News Front continued on Page 96) 


A small number alread, 


inspectors, and line leaders. 
employed in unskilled work have been upgraded to full- 
scale production jobs because of their favorable work 
records and general efficiency. 


A QUARTER CENTURY 
WELL SPENT 


By Eugene Kinckle Jones 


General Secretary, National Urban League 


On March 27 Philitus Walthall Joyce completed 25 
years of service with the National Urban League. For 
the past seven years she has been Assistant to the Ex- 
ecutive, to which position she rose from office clerk, 
stenographer, secretary to the executive and office man- 
ager. 

It is an accepted fact that the League's clerical work 
is consistently orderly, neat, accurate and attractive 
its full and complete records are readily available, and 
visitors to the office are greeted with a welcome and 
served with a promptness that reflect grace and efficiency 
One does not need to point out that an unusual person- 
ality is behind all these fine things. It is Philitus Wal- 
thal Joyce. 

As part of her duties she records the minutes of Board 
and other important committee meetings ; she has super- 
vision of the executive files covering contributors’ rec- 
ords, important negotiations concerning foundation 
grants and all subjects requiring action by the Executive 
Secretary and by officials of the Executive Board and of 
the National Committee. She has supervision of the 
clerical force, petty cash expenditures for office supplies 
and of arrangements for mecting halls, dinner meetings 
and other special events 

She is ever alert with excellent practical suggestions 
concerning any and all problems faced by the Executive, 
her splendid memory exposing immediately to view 
methods by which in the past similar difficulties have 
been met. Names, addresses, telephone numbers are as 
apt to be at her tongue’s tip as her finger tips 

I recall the bashful little high school graduate who 
came into our service in the spring of 1918 and now ob- 
serve the self-sufficient, competent, confident office ex- 
ecutive at her desk rapidly and methodically complet- 
ing her scores of daily tasks. My first impulse, after con- 
gratulating and felicitating Mrs. Joyce on the comple- 
tion of a glorious 25 years of service, is to point her out 
to thousands of young colored girls in our high schools 
throughout America as an example of the potentialities 
in clerical service. If they will keep Philitus Walthall 
Joyce before them as their inspiration and guide they 
may feel sure of success. Such individuals never need to 
seek employment. They are in constant demand and the 
supply never catches up. 

We in the Urban League movement wish for Mrs. 
Joyce many more years of happiness both in the office 
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Women in Defense 
Industry 


Continued from Page 49 








Evelyn Lyons on sheet metal assembly—B-25 Mitchell 


bomber—North American Aviation, Inc., Inglewood, Cal 


do the job. Today this strongest, first line defense 
has largely crashed and in doing so has re- 
vealed much of what lay behind it. Manage- 
ment and the older labor organizations have 
stood rather solidly together on this point 
throughout. When the supply of trained work- 
ers was exhausted, it became very evident that 
untrained white men would be given prefer- 
ence over any other group even when it meant 
a marked drop in the quality of the worker em- 
ployed. Race and sex together clearly out- 
weighed qualifications for the job until the dif- 
ference in the latter became extreme. 


““out- 


As this first choice group of former 
siders” became exhausted, it was interesting to 
speculate whether attitudes toward race or sex 
would break down first. The use of women often 


meant fairly expensive and time-consuming 
changes in plant facilities which would not have 
been necessary in the hiring of minority groups, 
vet it soon became clear that women would be 
the group of next choice. Minorities also began 
to subdivide rather clearly on the basis of color. 
Discriminations against the young and the old 
disappeared very early, although they were 
marked in the days of the depression. The rela- 
tive depth of these various group prejudices is 
interesting. The order of them seems clear. 
Once the hold of the existing “in” group was 
broken, age mattered the least, sex next, al- 
though there is a long step in feeling between 
the two, nationality and religion began to go 
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about the same time as widescale em, oymen 
of women began, but color stands ou with . 
degree of difficulty of its own. 

In commenting on these group relat nships 
one comes into an area where there are t pres. 
ent no clear facts and little honest inves zation 
Opinion and relation to other types of {cts ar 
the only guide. In noting the order ii. whic 
these emotional attitudes gave way, however, | 
am struck by the fact that it tends to be the 
inverse of what is probably their true depth, | 
believe that the evidence is rather clear a: pres. 
ent that wherever the experiment has bee:: hon. 
estly tried, color has proved to be a most super. 
ficial barrier. This is known to be true of other 
matters of appearance. Peculiarities of appear. 
ance strike us vividly in strangers but soon pas 
into the background with those we know. Ip 
contrast, the battle 
eternal in its very nature and no one offers a 
severe a threat to the group in power as the 
rising generation. Likewise there are deep and 
vital factors concerned in the adjustment of the 
sexes to each other. Nationality and religion 
hold in themselves deeply intrenched attitudes 
This apparent reversal of realities suggests that 
there are deeper factors operating than appear on 
the surface and that these are not identical with 
the threat to power and privilege, including al] 
of the implications of economic difference 


between age groups 


It seems very evident to me as a psychologist 
that the deep, unconscious fears which live in 
all of us from our early childhood are active in 
these group line-ups as they are in all individual 
personal relations. In the conflict between the 
generations lie strong emotions repressed by in- 
cest taboos. In a large measure every man sees 
his father and mother in all authority all of his 
life, and his children in turn are woven into this 
pattern. In his relation to all women he carries 
over the childhood fears and guilt as well as the 
love he knew for his mother. There are no 
breaks in the development of personality. The 
attitudes of any given age have come day by 
day and hour by hour from those which existed 
before, back to babyhood. 


Numerous Factors in Group Prejudices 


It must be clear to any one that if you scratch 
the surface of the Negro issue, sex attitudes are 
revealed far out of proportion to facts which 
have any bearing on this point. Why do they 
appear here more obviously than in the age 
relationships which would seem to be much 
more direct extensions of the parent-child sit- 
uation where sex conflicts can clinically be dem- 
onstrated to exist? Why do they seem to operate 
even more strongly against a dark skin than in 
the more obvious situation between men and 
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women, although they are clearly there also? 
The fina! order of these group prejudices prob- 
ably involves numerous factors which are difh- 
cult to identify less because they are complex 
than because they are deeply buried and loaded 
with fear, but it may be noted that characteris- 
tically these unconscious emotions seldom break 
into action in the area to which they are really 
attache They are nearly always projected 
nto some more distant and apparently less 
langerous object. After all, men must live with 
their parents and their children and in some 
measure with women also, but many of them 
believe that they need not live with members 
f another race and therefore this relatively 
minor area of threat is a convenient place for 
sch fears to break through. The danger of ef- 
fective retaliation seems less. 


There is one other important and completely 
insolved problem in the present tension around 
group barriers. People have always sought to 
raw around them others similar to themselves, 
with whom they communicate easily, whose 
values do not question or threaten theirs. The 
breakdown of small groups, the forced contact 
with a variety of people decreases this source of 
security even though it pays great dividends in 
richer experience to those strong enough to 
stand it. Whatever its consequences, it seems in- 
evitable that unlike peoples will be pressed 
ceser and closer together in this rapidly con- 
tracting world. 


The adjustment of women into new areas of 
war industry, like that of the Negro, takes place 
against the framework of the toppling of old 
group structures and it is greatly affected by 
the sensitivities and stresses of this whole strug- 
gle. Wherever progress is made on one of these 
issues it will be of help to the whole. If we face 
honestly the selection of individuals on their 
qualifications for the job, if we devise methods 
for the fair measurement of such qualifications, 


A power machine operator, Goodyear Bag Plant, 
Louisville, Ky. 


if we pay for the value of the work done re- 
regardless of sex, then we are nearer to doing 
the same thing regardless of color and we have 
come nearer to the day when democracy in the 
sense of the right of every individual to live in 
accord with his own best potentialities may have 
some pretence of reality. At the present time it 
must be considered an untried idea for large, 
heterogeneous groups, but one which opens 
such possibilities for the fulfillment of the best in 
men that it is worth the cost of a war to have 
the chance to continue to lay the groundwork 
for it particularly when this lies in_ the 
line of our own self-preservation and the escape 
from being a conquered nation. 


It is regrettable that we had no better altern- 
atives to offer the youth of this generation than 
the risks of the battlefield or the worse form 
of living death inherent in the exclusion from 
all adult living in the depression. One may 
have great hope, however, that the future will 
offer something much better even if to accomp- 
lish this we may have to surrender some of our 
easy group prejudices and in so doing reveal 
and be forced to face some of the deepest and 


oldest of our fears. 


No Spring for Me 


By VICTORIA WINFREY 


HERE will be no music or beauty for me in anything 
Until the stench of the battle field has blown away; 
And the boom of the war drums is stilled once more: 
No birds will sing, no flowers will bloom ; 

Although Spring may come again—and again... 

I will not hear its songs, nor smell its perfumes— 
Unless the fearful dins and cries subside! 





WOMEN VOLUNTEERS UNITE 
TO SERVE 


Continued from Page 62 


An AWVS Code Class 


to provide an emergency ambulance for Har- 
lem. A mammoth benefit entertainment and 
dance made possible the purchase of this ambu- 
lance, and women from these two divisions who 
have completed the required training are now 
manning the ambulance and performing other 


duties with the Motor Transport Service of the 
AWVS. 

These units, while mainly Negro, include a 
variety of racial and nationality groups. For 
example, Division 12 takes in a large area popu- 
lated by Puerto Ricans and Mexicans. To meet 
the language difficulty of these foreign-speaking 
groups, a sub-unit of those whose mother 
tongue is Spanish has been formed as part of 
Division 12, and the courses offered to all 
AWVYVS members are given to the adults of this 
group in Spanish. Their daughters, who are 
part of the Junior Auxiliary, receive their train- 
ing, along with the other juniors, in English. 

AWVS divisions serving in a particular 
neighborhood do whatever task needs to be 
done, regardless of the race or nationality group 
requiring its services. A local unit in one of the 
oldest, wealthiest and most conservative resi- 
dential sections of Manhattan has taken under 
its wing the Negro troops quartered in the 
neighborhood. This unit raised funds to play 
Santa Claus to these Negro soldiers, gave them 
a Christmas party, keeps them supplied with 
reading material, and is now furnishing a recrea- 
tion lounge for their use. 

The local units in New York City are in- 
tegrated into all phases of the general program 
issued from the"Greater New York headquarters, 
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and their unit heads and committee Lairmen 
meet regularly with representatives of all othe 
units to report on their activities and to plan 
for future programs. The Negro mewibership 
of the AWVS is represented, nationally, through 
Dr. Mary McLeod Bethune and Mrs. ‘I. Arno 
Hill, who were elected in May, 1942, t) mem. 
bership on the National Executive Boar«! of th. 
organization. 


In Other Parts of the Country 


Although younger than the New York unit 
in point of organization, AWVS divisions wit 
Negro membership are making a distinct co, 
tribution on their local scenes. 

The Mary McLeod Bethune Unit of 
mont, Texas, reports that since receiving 
membership certificate in November, 
has set up courses, with white and Negr 
structors, in First-Aid, Civilian Protection, Ny 
trition, Home Gardening, Fingerprinting, Chik 
Care, and one in Law for Everyday Use, “the 
major objective of which is to acquaint citizen 
with the laws of Texas and their application 1 
everyday life as a means of preventing troubk 
caused through ignorance of the law.” The 
local unit is now engaged in a month’s concen- 
trated bond and stamp drive. In collaboratior 
with the white unit, this Negro division has fin- 
gerprinted 1,635 school children. In its own 
right, it has raised funds and equipped four de- 
fense nursery schools and has submitted a 
formal request to have this work continued by 
the Park Department. 

Galveston, Tex., and Omaha, Neb., too, have 
recognized the pressing need for additional 
child-care facilities—-a situation greatly aggra- 
vated by the exodus of large numbers of mothers 
from the home to war employment. The 
Omaha unit, with the cooperation of the Urban 
League of that city, has established a day nury 


ery serving both Negro and white youngsters | 


and staffed by workers of both races. The 
AWVS auxiliary unit in Galveston, composed 
of Negro women, is not only furnishing training 
in child care, but has built two air-raid shelters 
in church basements for children and has 
stocked them with foods, fruit juices, medicines, 
vitamins, sterile water and practically every- 
thing that might be needed in an emergency. 
Here, too, several women who have completed 
AWVS training are now serving as auxiliary 
nurses at the John Sealy Hospital. Reports 
from the hospital staff have been unbounded 
in praise of the untiring and efficient work these 
colored nurses are doing. 

Durham, N. C., can boast of a very alive 
unit of Negro AWVS women who, in addition 
to their general program of training, of selling 
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war bonds and stamps, and of engaging in ac- 
Men IE tivities carried on by most other units, have, 
ther ME through their Home Nursing classes, made an 
plan incubator for premature babies which has been 
Ship JH presented to the city’s department of health. 
wigh ME Members of this unit also serve as part of the 
nold nne! of a casualty station, have received 


em. 
the 








instruction in the making of Red Cross dress- 
ings and will shortly open a production room 
where this work will be carried on. 






The chairman of the Pittsburgh unit, organ- 
ed only two months ago, writes: “I was in- 
spired to form a unit of the AWVS after reading 
Pearl Buck’s “Letter to Colored Americans’ pub- 
lished in Opportunity Magazine. It aroused 
my patriotism and I filed an application for 
membership at local AWVS headquarters, ex- 
pressing a desire to interest the Negro women of 
Pittsburgh in the organization. Full coopera- 
tion exists here between white and Negro 
AWVS members, and is promised to all units 
regardless of race, creed, etc.” Still in the em- 
bryonic stage, this group reports the enrollment 
of its members in several AWVS classes: the 
placement of volunteers in stamp booths, nurs- 
cries and recreation centers; and cooperation 
with the Red Cross, the YWCA and other es- 
tablished community agencies. 

Negro women in Gary, Indiana, are perform- 
ing commendable service with the AWVS. 
Among other varied activities, they sold $500 
worth of tickets for the Paul Robeson Four 
Freedoms Concert, which netted the Gary War 
Chest practically a thousand dollars, and several 
of them were awarded certificates and pins by 
the local OCD for their service in connection 
with the War Chest drive. Their speakers’ 





















































New York City. 


{LL COLORS. Children of various racial groups, lunch- 
ing at an AWVS Canteen, East River Playground, 


bureau supplies AWVS speakers to clubs of the 
city to discuss timely war subjects and to give 
morale building talks. A number of these wo- 
men did from two to ten hours volunteer work 
daily on the government’s point rationing pro- 
gram by helping in the registration and by ad- 
vising housewives on how the system works. The 
unit is Now sponsoring nutrition programs in 
the public schools, in cooperation with the Board 
of Education. Its members are working fever- 
ishly because, in the words of its chairman, 
“Many Negro women in Gary feel as do many 
other women all over America that they want 
to do something in the war effort. We want our 
Negro soldiers to realize that American Negro 
womanhood is willing to give its all-out in build- 
ing up and sustaining the morale of young 
Negro America. We had and still have many 
odds against us, the morale among many of our 
groups has been very low—and not without 
justification. But Negro soldiers are our boys 
and if they are willing to die for a country 
which denies them full participation in the free- 
dom accorded other groups, they must know 
that Negro American womanhood glories in 
their loyalty.” Neither age nor physical handi- 
caps deter these women from expressing in some 
tangible way their ardent desire to serve. One 
middle-aged, invalid Negro woman, who spends 
her entire life in a wheel chair, volunteered to 
address a large share of the one thousand cards 
which the Gary unit sent as a Christmas card 
shower to boys in the service. She is at present 
taking care of the collection of a stocking sal- 
vage box. 
The Goal To Be Reached 

Together, under the banner of the AWVS, 
American women are uniting to serve——not as 
white women, nor as Negro women, but to- 
gether, as women who are bound by an identity 
of interest and belief in an ideal which tran- 
scends any consideration of race, or color, or 
class, or caste. They are learning to know each 
other, to understand each other’s problems and 
shortcomings and, consciously or unconsciously, 
developing an appreciation of each other’s vir- 
tues. On this firm foundation of understand- 
ing they are helping to build for America a real 
democracy; so that when the victory is won, 
the peace that follows may be a true and lasting 
one. And they know, too, that in the post-war 
period, with its attending problems of mass de- 
mobilization, they have an important role to 
play in building a more secure future for their 
children and their children’s children. Yes, they 
are 
“marching right along 
many thousand strong— 
American women for defense!” 
















WARTIME GUIDANCE FOR 
TOMORROW’S CITIZENS 


(Continued from Page 71) 


their responsibilities and privileges in a demo- 
cratic government. Our program therefore has 
experienced a rise in activities which give chil- 
dren an opportunity to participate in the war 
effort. These children are eager to help in any 
effort connected with America’s part in the 
war. Their suggestions as to program are con- 
structive and worthwhile. Chief activities among 
the boys are the efforts of the 7-10 year-old 
group known as Midget Rangers and the 11-13 
year-old group known as Junior Commandos. 
These children are enrolled in the Victory 
Volunteer Program of the National office of the 
Boys’ Clubs of America. The program briefly 
consists of completion of work in 4 fields which 
include health, embracing medical and dental 
examination and correction; strength which in- 
cludes exercising through running, jumping, 
weight lifting and strength tests under the super- 
vision of the gym director; education and hand 
skills which include acquisition of hand skills 
in one or more of our classes and the service 
requirement which includes ten hours’ service 
through the media of collection of salvage, First 
Aid Courses, Air Raid Messengers, Plane Spot- 
tesr, Junior Air Raid Wardens, Life Saving, etc. 
More than five hundred boys are registered with 
the Victory Volunteers and are rapidly com- 
pleting requirements for badges. 


We have found that our former athletic pro- 
gram requires dramatization to meet the de- 
mands of a war-conscious American youth. 
Therefore our physical activities include mass 
athletics and demonstration and calisthenics, 
stretcher drills, fencing, first aid, hurdle and 
obstacle races and general toughening exercises. 
That these youngsters will be better citizens for 
participation in these activities goes without 
saying. I was interested to see an 11-year-old 
recently very tenderly carrying a ten-pound 
weight down our central staircase. When asked 
what he was doing he replied, “I’m carrying 
my little brother to safety. We’ve been bombed.” 
The youngster, like many others, was complet- 
ing one of the Junior Commando tests. He'll 
be ready just in case. The girls of 7 to 10 
are concerned with organizations known as 
Midget WAVEs, those of 11 to 13 are Junior 
WAACs. Over 200 girls are participating in 
these programs. The service, health education 
and strength tests are required with variations. 

The girls’ program includes: home nursing, 
first aid, nurses’ aid courses and child care. Less 
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DeMille phote 


These embryo strong men are members of the Harken 
Boys’ Club gym class. Part of the regular program at th 
Center is a well balanced program of physical 
which seeks to develop a 


20 tivitie, 
und body for Harlem youth 


emphasis is placed on salvage operation. Th 
girls recently acted as hostesses for kit dance 
admission to which were bars of soap, cigar- 
ettes, tooth paste, razor blades, etc. Proceed 
of these dances were sent as Christmas Kits t 
more than 100 center members who are now 
in the armed forces on fronts ranging fron 
Northern Ireland t© New Guinea. Another out- 
standing feat by the girls was the management 
of a recent “Jeep Dance” in which more thar 
ten dollars was raised to swell the total of the 
Boys’ Club of America Campaign to purchas 
jeeps for presentation to the Army. Member 
originated and are contributing to a monthly 
news letter to the boys in service. Each service 
man receives a letter from the center which 6 
jammed with news that can’t be gleaned from 
perusal of newspapers because it’s news about 
their friends and their parents, their promotions, 
inductions and little things that our soldier 
members love to hear about vitally affecting 
their circle of friends. 


Community Leadership on Wartime Footing 


Lastly, there has been a tremendous increase 
in personal and group guidance at our Center. 
Some of the problems troubling the 16 to 1% 
year-old group are: “Shall I continue schooling 
with my induction into the armed forces im- 
minent?” “Shall I quit school to work in a de- 
fense plant?” Remember many of these boys 
and girls are “depression babies” in that some 
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have never known a check other than a relief 
or WPA check since early childhood. The ten- 
dency to quit school and go to work is strong. 
These youngsters suddenly find that there is a 
market for their labor, something which has 
never happened to them or their families with- 
ig their knowledge. They are not afraid to leave 
home to do defense work. Some of our members 
ye in the Kaiser plant on the West Coast, 
thers in the Sun Ship Building plants, others 
we in the Brooklyn and Norfolk Navy Yards. 
Numbers of them work for Ford and Steel Mills 
in Pennsylvania. Others are doing government 
onstruction work. Some of our girls are in 
Picatinny, the War Department in Washington 
und Newark, and at Ford Instrument Company. 
Lads of draft age ask us these questions: “What 
branch of the service does my background 
qualify me for?” “Which service shall I enter 
4rmy, Navy, Marines or Coast Guard?” This 
latter was not much of a problem prior to 1942 
but with a liberalized government policy to- 
wards Negroes new avenues of service have 
heen opened. It is important to note that the 
Children’s Aid Society Guidance Department 
has been holding clinics, in which through the 
medium of movies, talks by Army, Navy, 





is won, but production in other industries geared 
to meet normal consumption demands will in- 
crease. The machines now turning out guns, 
tanks and planes are the same implements that 
will produce our radios, refrigerators and wash- 
ing machines. Moreover, we will serve as the 





George Williams, foreman, and Jessie 

Curry on sheet metal sub-assembly, 

P-51 Mustang fighter, North Ameri- 
ican Aviation, Inc. 





“Step Up, Lady--Want a War Job?”’ 


(Continued from 


Marine and Coast Guard Officers and questions 
by 17 and 18-year-olds, the membership is be- 
ing enlightened as to service passibilities. 
Coupled with these clinics is the vast field of 
increased counseling by the group leaders at 
the Center. Some of the problems are complex 
and require much more than passing judgment. 
This tendency to seek counsel is not confined 
to children, for many of the parents have come 
in for guidance and assistance. 

We have not touched the pre-service training 
courses for 14 to 17-year-olds which include 
training in riflery, weather observation, auto 
mechanics, navigation, photography, reconnais- 
sance, aviation, signaling and electrical commu- 
nication. These courses are part of a new pro- 
gram originated by Boys’ Clubs of America and 
sponsored by the American Legion which will 
undoubtedly make our youth better soldiers and 
prepare them to take care of themselves. 

Needless to say, our staff is confronted with 
nroblems that are many and difficult. We are 
concerned, however, with doing a job as our 
contribution to America’s part in the war effort. 
When the public evaluates group work after 
the war, it will be concerned with our contribu- 
tion in spite of difficulties. 
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arsenal of production for the rest of the war- 
scarred world for the next decade. Consequent- 
ly, with women now gaining new skills and job 
techniques, there is no reason to believe that 
many of them will not be retained in peace-time 
production. 

Health of Workers Important 


Just as basic readjustment must be made by 
women entering war work, so must personal 
adjustments be made in order to maintain the 
job and the health of the individual. Rest, recre- 
ation and proper diet are prime factors in keep- 
ing fit for war jobs. Machines are dangerous to 
a sleepy or drowsy worker not physically up to 
par. Industrial spoilage hampers the war effort 
and amounts to millions of dollars in unfruitful 
production turnover. Consequently, war work- 
ers should get at least eight hours of sleep, drink 
plenty of water, balance the diet with nourish- 
ing foods and participate in active sports. 

Finally, the war worker should save a part 
of each pay check and invest in war stamps and 
bonds. With this philosophy, women should 
have no fears about the outcome because their 
efforts will spell ultimate victory for the United 
Nations. 


9] 














































BENNETT COLLEGE 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
A Distinctive College for the 
Daughters of Discriminating Parents 
Offering 


A Functional Program of Study 
To Meet Today’s Needs 


For Further Information, write 
THE REGISTRAR, BENNETT COLLEGE, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 

















Bethune-Cookman College 


The School of Distinction and Personality 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
“In the Heart of the Halifax Country” 
Where it’s cooler in Summer and warmer in Winter 


TWO-YEAR CURRICULA IN: 


Business Administration - Home Fconomics - 
Nurse Training - Commercial [ ietetics - 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 


ACCREDITED BY SOUTHERN ASSOUIATION 
Four-year Curriculum tn: 
TEACHER EDUCATION - State Approved 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, President 
JAMES A. BOND, Dean-Registrar 
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KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


Frankfort, Kentucky 
Est. 1886 


Class A Four-Year College 


Special War Emergency Program for those who | 


wish to finish in less than four years. 
Degrees offered in: 


Arts and Sciences - Home Economics - Agriculture | 


Business Administration - General Engineering 
Registration, Summer Sessions: 
May 6, June 10, July 15 


For information write to: 


R. B. Atwood, President 

















DILLARD UNIVERSITY 


NEW ORLEANS 
+ 


AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 
TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 


a 
For Information address: 


The Registrar 




















THE NEGRO NURSE AND THE Wag 
(Continued from Page 45) 

General Hospital; Kings County and Cumbe. 
land Hospitals in Brooklyn, N. Y.; and Fordhap 
Hospital in New York City. The recent 
nouncement by Dr. Edward M. B rnecker 
Commissioner of Hospitals, New York City, to 
the effect that no nursing school operated by the 
City of New York can refuse admission to Negro 
students on the basis of race, opens up the rich 
resources of Bellevue Hospital to Negroes. 

The Council urges college women to enter the 
nursing profession. “College women, when they 
have become registered nurses, find a variet, 
of careers open to them. They may becom 
specialists in any one of the many branches of 
nursing, such as medical, psychiatric, obstetric 
or orthopedic nursing. As such, they not onh 
are equipped to give expert care to patients 
they may also serve in consultant, supervisory or 
directive capacities on staffs of hospitals, public 
health nursing services or federal agencies.” The 
dearth of qualified instructors, supervisors and 
administrators in Negro nursing schools offers 
a double challenge to the Negro woman who js 
a college graduate. Coupled with this challenge 
is the opportunity to receive financial assistance, 
if needed. 

The fear is being expressed that the war pro- 
gram will cause an over-production of nurses, 
which cannot be absorbed during peace times. 
On the contrary, American nurses will be needed 
to assist with rehabilitation programs for the 
entire war-torn area. Reports of health condi- 
tions in the southern section of this country, as 
well as the exposé of shockingly poor health 
standards in general, by the Selective Service 
Boards, should be convincing evidence that we 
never had too many nurses in this country. 
Large portions of the United States have never 
had adequate public health nursing service, and 
the growing use of hospital facilities points to 
another field in which more nurses will be 
needed after the war. We have lacked funds 
and interest in employing professional nurses 
to safeguard our health. 

Just as the war has lessened our feeling of 
isolation from the rest of the world, it is drama- 
tizing the fact that health and nursing are not 
isolated from other factors which contribute to 
the general good. 

To conclude, I quote from an article released 
by the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services : 

“Careful consideration should be given to plans 
for maintaining health facilities and services ade- 
quate not only to guard against special dangers of 
war-time, but also to overcome handicapping con- 
ditions which retard the national war effort.” 
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Negro Women and the WAAC | Cheyney Training School for Teachers 


A STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 


Continued from Page 55 
CHEYNEY. PENNSYLVANIA 












tar, Professional courses offered: 

» bo 1—Elementary Education: 

the (Primary, Grades 1-3) ..........--- B.S. Degree 
2—Elementary Education. 

4iy) (Intermediate, Grades 4-8) ......... B.S. Degree 

- 3—Home Economics: 

rich (Elementary and High School) ..... B.S. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 

(Elementary and High School) ..... B.S. Degree 





TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
| Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
| required for admission. , 
The State Teachers’ College at Cheyney, Pa., is a 
fully accredited member of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges 
For further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 

CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 























SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
Courses leading to Bachelor’s degree in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 
Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 

| Education, Physical Education. 
F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La 
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. WAAC Official Photograph LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Before driving their jeep out on convoy, Auxiliaries Cara Fully Accredited College offering courses leading up 
C. Monroe and Margaret Curtis check the motor in one to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.B. 





»f the First WAAC Training Center garages at Fort Des | Address: 
Moines, lou a REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 

























also specialist schools in Administration, Motor 
Transport, Bakers and Cooks. More specialist 
schools are to be established as the Corps ex- 
pands. 

Women are judged physically fit when they 
enter the service but they find themselves feeling 
better after their training period due to the 
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JSoutnal of Negto Life 


regular hours, wholesome recreation, well bal- 





anced meals and exercises. They receive free 
medical and dental services including hospitali- 
zation when needed. 

Members of the WAAC are eligible for the 
benefits of U. S. Employees Compensation Act 
and the Soldiers and Sailors Civil Relief Act of 
1940. 

Additional information regarding the WAAC 









AN A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 


may be secured from any U. S. Army Recruit- | BACHELOR OF ARTS 
: BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 







ing Station or by writing to the Commanding 
General of your Service Command : 





B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 



























First Service Command Boston, Mass 

Second - Governors Island, N. ¥ DEPARTMENT OF LAW 

Third ” = Baltimore, Md a 

Fourth “ - Atlanta, Ga Graduate Courses Leading to 

Fifth - - Columbus, Ohio the M.A. and M.S. Degree 

Sixth . = Chicago, II sane amen 

Seventh “ “ Omaha, Neb. Information address: 

Eighth“ . Dallas, Texas PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 
Ninth i” - Ft. Douglas, Utah 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 
Two-Year Curriculum leading to 
Master of Social Work Degree 
SUMMER SESSIONS — 1943 — TEN WEEKS 
First Session —- June 7—July 10 
Second Session — July 12—August 14 
Regular Technical Social Work Courses 
Same credit toward the diploma or 
degree for courses taken in the 
Summer Session as when offered 
during the Pall and Winter Session 
also 
SPECIAL COURSES PREPARING WORKERS 
FOR SERVICES ARISING PROM WAR NEEDS 
Cooperating with the Atlanta University 
Affiliated Summer School 
For Further Information, Write 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M. 
Director 
247 Henry Street, S.W., Atlanta, Georgia 











SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


We are hiring new men in the states of 
Illinois, Michigan, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Maryland, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky and the District of Columbia. 


Write to Agency Department. 
Home Office: 
3501 S. Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 








KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
ee 1876 


Accredited Liberal Arts College, Granting B.A., B.S., 
and Mus B Degrees. 
e 


Reasonable expenses. 
Located in the midst of natural beauty. 
Beautiful campus. 
Select student body. 
Well trained faculty and teachers. 


A conservative Christian College. 


J. A. COTTON, HARDY LISTON, 
President Dean 











XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 


The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 


The University includes 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 


For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 
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5 alin elite atte atin atte afte atte atthe atti atthe nie a 


A WOMAN LOOKS AT HER 
GOVERNMENT 
Continued from Page 73) 

thoughtful of our neighbors and to ins: 
humblest of our citizens their fair shar: 
government as our agent enabled us t 
sugar, but assured us when we took our 
we were not jeopardizing our boys at the from 
nor our war workers who stand behind they 
boys. So rich and poor alike, all Americans wh: 
really understood what was happening tha 
day, felt uplifted because they experienced tha 
for which we fight. 


Real Democracy Above Pettiness 


That racial tension should disappear befor 
such an uplifting experience is not surprising 
One finds it easy to be kind and just in th 
midst of a big experience. In Washington 
D. C., where Marian Anderson could not sing 
in a white high school, white people stood pa- 
tiently in line to receive their sugar books fron 
Negro school teachers sitting at desks in a Negr 
school. Why? Well, we all just went to the near- 
est school. In Alabama, a county superintend- 
ent called together the teachers who were 1 
register the people for their War Ration Book | 
He did not have two meetings, one for Negroe 
and one for whites. He did not have a sign & 
guide the seating, this side for white, this for 
colored. No, he had a meeting about registra. 
tion for sugar rationing and small petty acts o! 
segregation were forgotten. The young govern- 
ment employees who made up the registration 
blank for sugar had us tell the color of our 
eyes, our height and all such matters, but the 
left no svace for race. A tired Negro schoo 
teacher in Harlem, after working all day to see 
that all got their sugar books, wrote Mr. Leor 
Henderson, former administrator, Office of 
Price Administration, “It was good to work s 
hard when for once being a Negro didn’t count 
Today we were Americans.” 








VIDAL FURS are especially created to fil 
a much wanted need for the discriminating 


Woman and critical Miss who demand 
classic style, greater wearability and unques- 
tionable quality at a price within their reach 
“Quality, Plus Economy” is the watchword 
Furs at savings of 40% to 50% because you 
buy direct from a manufacturer. 


J. T. VIDAL, 231 W. 29th St, N. Y. C. 
Phone: LOngacre 5-1347 
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4 CHALLENGE TO NEGRO WOMEN 
(Continued from Page 72) 
urged to continue their training in order to be 
digible for upgrading in the plant where they 
are employed. Although private industry does 
have a policy of training in service for promo- 
tions, the eligibility requirements are relatively 
high, and the Negro woman who expects to 
avail herself of such an opportunity must be 
prepared to face keen competition. Evening 
dasses are recommended for those who are em- 
ployed during the day. The Board of Educa- 
tion offers opportunities for advanced study. 
roup Affiliation Urged 

The Negro woman must affiliate herself with 
groups and organizations which can do an ef- 
fective educational and counseling job with em- 
ployers by interpreting to them the necessity of 
wudging a worker on a merit basis, and of as- 
suring workers that if Negroes are introduced 
in a plant they will not be used as a means of 
lowering wage scales. The Urban League and 
the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People are foremost in the van- 
guard of organizations concerned with effecting 
better industrial relationships by analyzing the 
Negro’s basic problems and suggesting remedial 
treatment. 

It is not enough that Negro women avail 
themselves of training opportunities, adjust 
themselves to industrial routine and affiliate with 
groups which can interpret them to employers, 
but they must be more aware of labor legisla- 
tion which will enable them to realize their full 
economic rights and see that this legislation 
operates effectively. 

The Urban League’s 11th Annual Vocational 
Opportunity Campaign challenges the Negro 
woman to consider her present economic plight 
and prepare to plan intelligently to cross the 
threshold of tomorrow’s industrial era equipped 
to extend herself beyond the traditional eco- 
nomic limitations arbitrarily set up for her by 
society. The Negro woman should respond to 
the challenge. 


JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 











TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE OF HIGHEST GRADE 


Approved by Creat Educational Agencies and Leading 
Craduate Schools of the Country. 


UNEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 


Plant Worth One and One-Helf Million Dollars. 
For further information address 


THE PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 
Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 








LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 


saa 
The ith ~~ city 

Liberal Arts siness Administration 

Teacher Training 108 


— 
Mechanic Arts Agriculture 


payee | Sseees 


Enlisted Reserve ve Army Corps 


The School of Law—SAINT LOUIS 
The Craduate School—JEFFERSON CITY 
The School of Journalism—JEFFERSON CITY 
ear all 
For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Jefferson City, Missouri 











TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


Courses leading to the of 
are offered in the Cottquing Sects ane Departments 


Ee vote HOME ECONOMICS 
.Tu 

COMMERCIAL OSTETICS PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
EDUCATION CHANICAL INDUSTRIES 
Compiete Courses leading o “Sortinentes and Diplomas 


Trade Courses 


in 
Commercial Gteteties one 
Men 


F. BD. PATTERSON, President. 
For information address: THE REGISTEAE. 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 




















INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
propert« owner to be uninsured. 


See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS‘ 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM, 
N. C. 











CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
| we specialize in opening, closing and auditing books 
of corporations as well as making income tax re 
ports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 


respondence -tudents 
‘= as WEST 118th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


MOn. 35-3493 








AMPTON |NSTITUTE 





AE 


. 
A Class “A” College for Men and Women 


ROTC Training. 

U. &. Naval Training Station. 

Army Motor Transport School. 

ESMWT and National Defense Courses. 
far Academic and Trade School 

Offerings on Accelerated Basis. 

Summer and Extension Work. 


For Information write to 
COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 


Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia. 
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EARN $50 to $75 WEEKLY 


After learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientitic Beauty Culture 





OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 


Ie ce oar mogaie efforts, you have the 
ability to make an independent mene so here is your opports - 
nity, take immediate advantage o 
COST OF COURSE ne nen ng DOWN PAYMENT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


ALEX LEAULTY COLLEGE 


New York C Washi Newark Rich: 

elk. Stem. Seas, ot “sta 
For harther imtormation write 

Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 


LECISTEE SCW! 
6 








URBAN LEAGUE NEWS FRONT 


Continued from Page 85) 
Urbar 
Long Island, with 
little daughter, 

For the League, 


League and in her 
her devoted hu 


Constance 


National 
St. Albans, 
their 


of the 


lovely 


it the good fortune 
f 


I wish 


Mrs. Joyce's active assistance far into the 


> 


the first Negre 


were hired. 


At the Goodyear Bag Plant, Louisville, 
power-machine operators in Kentucky 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
Urban League published in the 
the National Urban League, reveal: 


Latest reports of the Louisville 
Secretariat, issued by 
“Some eight hun 
dred colored women have gone into industry here. The 
Louisville Veneer Company has employed fifty, and a 
hundred have started in the Mengel Box Company. Ia 
both firms these women will be trained to operate ma- 
The Kane now has 
about two hundred colored women Several 
hundred are employed at the Goodyear Bag plant and 
Additional 
Depot, 


chines. Manufacturing Company 


workers 


another company will soon open its doors 


Quartermaster 


advances are expected at the 


where many are also employed.” 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—-According to Floyd Cow 
executive secretary of the Los Angeles Urban 
latest job gains are to be found in the one rub 
which employs Negro male worker, 


ington, 
League, 
ber company here 
but which is now employing Negro women 


From the St. Paul Urban League 
International Harvester Company 
of machine oper 


ST. PAUL, Minn 
comes word that the 
has added Negro women to its force 


ators. 


BALTIMORE, Md.—The American Hammered Pit 
ton Ring Company has been absorbing hundreds of we 
men as machine operators during the last six months 
This firm has now opened certain types of skilled em 
ployment to colored women. 
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